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GREENWOOD LEAVES FROM OVER THE SEA. 
No. 22. 


Rome, November 17, 1852. 


My Dear Mr. C : [ have now been 
nearly a week in the Eternal City, and am 
beginning to feel at home, and comparatively 
at rest. Weare most pleasantly situated in 
the Corso, near the Piazza del Popolo, a sunny 
and airy place, which has the reputation of 
perfect healthiness. : ; 

Ancient Rome as yet affects me with a sin- 
gular gloomy wonder. I gaze about me sadly, 
rather than eagerly. I am too awe-struck to 
be curious. We spent one day among the 
rains; and though the sunshine was brilliant 
as that of June, and the breath of wild roses 
was afloat on the soft air, that day was to me 
one of shadows and sadness. Could all the 
sunshine that ever streamed out of heaven 
make festal brightness in the mighty circle of 
the Coliseum, thronged, as it is, to the eye of 
the spirit, with dark visions of fear and horror, 
of fierce fight and deadly encounter, brutal 
ferocity and diabolical cruelty! The blood of 
innumerable martyrs seems yet rising from 
the once trampled and gory arena, a cloud be- 
tween us and the beautiful skees. What a 
terrible power has a place like this over the 
imagination! I there beheld not alone the half- 
sickening, half-intoxicating scenes of ancient 
giadiatorial combat ; but, as [ stood near one of 
the ruined passages, by which the wild beasts, 
ages on ages ago, were driven, mad with rage 
and hunger, from their black, subterranean 
dens, into the noon-tide blaze of the amphi- 
theatre, I involuntarily listened to hear them 
roaring and bounding beneath me. I involunta- 
rily looked, to see them leaping into the arena, 
with eyes a-flame and jaws a-gape. I listened 
to hear the first shriek of the Christian vic- 
tims, and the mad yells, the apolaading up- 
roar, of the heathen spectators. seemed. to see 
the tiger burying his claws deep in the white 
bosom of the maiden, and the fierce leopard 
playing with the mangled child, ere devouring 
it. I seemed to see the gray-haired old man 
and the dark-haired youth, after a vain, 
brief struggle with their terrible foes, rent in 
pieces; and, more fearful and pitiable still, fair 
patrician dames looking on through all, with 
calm, unblenched faces, and young peasant 
maidens clapping their brown hands, while 
the long thunders of acclamation rolled round 
the vast amphitheatre. 

Here, as at the prisons of the Inquisition at 
Avignon, I exulted over the ruin about me 
with joy unspeakable. Yet what a gpelan- 
choly lesson does this chance coupling of these 
two places present! The one is the scene of 
the open, cruel, yet speedy martyrdom of the 
earliest Christians, under a bloody pagan 
power—the other the scene of the secret, 
slow, infernally ingenious torture of Chris- 
tians, by fellow Christians / ‘Could the mar- 
tyrs who suffered here have fcreseen these 
things—have seen priests, in the place of beasts, 
rending, and racking, and disembowelling, to the 
sound of pious chants, instead of fierce shouts, 
and in the name of the merciful Jesus, instead 
of that of relentless Jove—could they have 
foreseen those bitterer than heathen mocker- 
ies, those bold blasphemies of the Most High 
God, written by priestly hands, in the blood of 
His children, would they have met the mad- 
dened beasts of the arena with such superhu- 
man serenity, such sublime faith, suffered with 
such divine endurance, “ triumphed o’er death, 
and ascended to God.” . 

We descended into the Catacombs by the 
usual entrance, at the church of San Sebas- 
tian. These subterranean refuges of the early 
Christians are indeed most melancholy, dis- 
mal, awful places. We were conducted by a 
dirty and miserable Franciscan friar, looking, 
in the coarse brown dress of his order, as 
though he had burrowed for a life-time in 
those low, dark passages. 

We each bore a torch, yet never, I assure 
you, ventured to diverge from the way taken 

y our guide, or to fall more than a yard or 

two behind him. He led us through a gloomy 
and bewildering labyrinth, vault after vault, 
passage opening on passage, chill chambers of 
death, interminable halls of night, where our 
torches seemed to struggle with the heavy air, 
and to cast faint and fearful gleamsinto the 
profound depths of that ancient darkness, He 
showed us chapels and rude shrines, and every- 
where sepulchres, hollowed from the soft rock. 
As you know, the Catacombs once formed a 
vast under-ground cemetery; but since the 
Christianization of Rome, most of the bones 
of the martyrs who perished here have been 
removed to less humble tombs in the churches. 
Many are kept in costly cabinets and shrines, 
as precious and holy relics. I shall never for- 
get a group of graves, pointed out to me in 
one of the chapels. They were those of a fa- 
ther, mother, and two children. I involunta- 
rily exclaimed—“ Merciful Heaven! what a 
place for children!” Poor lambs! what won- 
der that they would not stay in this chill and 
sunless abode, but soon sought the “green pas- 
tures” and the “still waters” of the Good 
Shepherd. Perhaps, when they were first 
brought here, they wondered and questioned 
why the morning was so long in coming ; per- 
haps, when they were dying, they cried pite- 
ously for the sunshine, the flowers, and the 
pleasant grass. Perhaps they died in utter 
darkness, and the mother only knew when the 
cherub soul had escaped from its double prison- 
house and ascended to the upper brightness 
by feeling the little body grow stiff and cold 
against her desolate bosom. 

As I said before, these graves have been 
rifled, and the bones of the Rithfal Christians 
and the sacred vessels which held the blood of 
martyrdom, and stood in little niches near these 
graves, have been borne away to cathedrals 
and monasteries, while the names rudely carved 
on these stones have been enrolled among the 
holiest saints of the Church. But who shall 
collect and enshrine the bones lying in the 
‘cret dungeons and towers of the Inquisition ? 
What bold and pious hand could there have 

from 20d treasured the blood which dripped 

of the out or — ageiort the walls 
there Sulforea hen shall the saints, who 
anguish, raga. Secret and died in extremest 

We drove +, their canonization ? 
lifted the single hat proud tomb which has 
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off to the left, the eye grew weary in following 
miles on miles of ruined aqueducts. Amid the 
destruction around, you wonder to see s0 much 
of these grand works yet standing, and you 
almost expect to see them go down before your 
sight, arch after arch. 

The grotto over the fountain of Egeria is an 
interesting bit of ruin, though stripped of its 
rich marbles, and every way dilapidated. Of 
the Temple of Bacchus there remains enough 
to suggest a faint vision of pillared and scul 
tured beauty. But what a wilderness of rump 
are the Baths of Caracalla! The longer you 
wander among these stupendous remains, the 
more you are amazed by the conceptions they 
give you of the beauty and grandeur of those 
vast temples of pleasure, in which the Romans 
revelled like gods, and in whose voluptuous at- 
mosphere Rome’s destruction ripened. Against 
the black walls, and among the broken nape: 
[ found roses in luxuriant bloom, and this re- 
minded me that here the poet Shelley wrote 
his “ Prometheus Unbound.” 

The lofty dome of the Pantheon opens to- 
ward heaven in almost its first grandeur, defy- 
ing the devastations of Time. Its beautiful 
pavement seems yet little worn by the tread of 
annumbered generations, and the majestic pil- 
lars of its portico bear up grandly under the 
weight of more than eighteen centuries. The 
atterapt to christianize the Pantheon, and like 
places in Rome, by the introduction of altars 
and shrines, glaring pictures and bedizened 
statues of saints, has, in my opinion, signally 
failed. Their character remains sternly and 
obstinately pagan. The ghosts of the dead 
deities flit around them still. They are forever 
haunted by the sensuous, voluptuous, imperious, 
magnificent, old Roman spirit. Amid the stern 
simplicity of these sublime ruins, the taste in- 
voluntarily resents the accessories and parades 
of the theatrical Catholic worship, as it might 
some monstrous anachronism in poetry or art. 
Even the crosses and shrines in the Coliseum 
seem but pious impertinences, and the arrogant 
triumphing of a new faith; and I own that | 
find it impossible to see the diminutive soldiers 
and effeminate priests of to-day in the Forum, 
or the ruined temples of the old heroes aad di- 
vinities, without a desire to have them swept 
away, and their places filled by stalwart fol- 
lowers of Mars and manly worshippers of 
Jove. 

Among the most interesting antiquities of 
Rome are the Columbaria, on the Appian Way. 
These subterranean tombs are so called, from 
their consisting of tier on tier of niches, like 
pigeon-holes, where the ashes of the dead are 
stored—some in classic urns, but most in round 
earthen receptacles, with covers, very like pre- 
serve-pots or pickle-jars. You can thrust your 
hand into almost any one of these, and bring 
it up full of the ashes and bony fragments of 
somebody, or sqmething. In these economical, 
gregarious sepulchres, were deposited all that 
stood fire of the slaves and inferior officers of 
the imperial and princely’houses. Over every 
niche is an inscription, and beside many of the 
urns and jars a lamp and a small vessel for 
containing wine. 

The grandest view I have yet had of the 
city and surrounding country was from the 
tower of the Capitol. There it lay beneath 
me, in one vast, magnificent circle. Rome! 
Rome! the fect that I am indeed in its midst, 
which seems to come to and pass from my mind 
in a sort of ebb and flow of realization, broke 
upon me then almost overpoweringly. 

“No more the dream, the longing— 
The pilgrim strays at last 

Amid thy haunted temples, 
Thou city of the past, 

Whose eagles once made darkness 
Where’er their wings unfurled— 
Whose seven hills propped a glory ad 

That domed the ancient world.” 

I wrote those lines some time last year, for 
another—little dreaming what a few months 
would bring forth for me. Almost prophetic 
they seemed when I stood on that high tower, 
and looked down on those seven hills, on the 
ellow Tiber, on the Tarpeian Rock, on the 
antheon, the Coliseum, the noble arches of 
Constantine, Titus, and Septimus Severus—on 
the beautiful ruins of the temples about the 
Forum, and the dark mass of crumbling ma- 
sonry, of undistinguishable fragments of col- 
umns, arches, and vaults, called, as though in 
bitter mockery of greatness, the Palace of 
the Caesars. With these mingled, yet forever 
distinct, was modern Rome, headed by that 
consecrated wonder and splendor of the world, 
St. Peter’s. Out beyond the city walls our 
eager gaze was directed to plains and mount- 
ains, and ancient places, whose names were fa- 
miliar as school-house words—Latium, Etruria, 
the Camp of Hannibal, the Sabine Hills, the 
Alban Mount, Frascati, Tusculum, and far 
away over the desolate campagna, Tivoli. But 
I soon turned from the distant to the near, and 
looked long and thoughtfully down upon the 
Forum and the Coliseum, once the point of 
the highest architectural splendor the world 
could boast. Soon from those glorious frag- 
ments and colossal intimations my mind grasp- 
ed large conceptions of Rome’s proudest times. 
The broken arches of the Coliseum seemed to 
fill out again, and the vast amphitheatre to 
enclose its shouting thousands. The fallen and 
buried columns about the Forum seemed to 
arise from the dust, and range themselves in 
their old accustomed places. Priests and ves- 
tals seemed ministerif® at sculptured altars, 
to which the long-banished deities had de- 
scended. The warlike brothers sat curbing 
their fierce steeds—Vesta in her white purity, 
and Minerva in the calm majesty of wisdom, 
stood again before their worsh'rners, and Jupi- 
ter sat sublime in his ancient temple. 

And the host of the historical recollections 
of Rome—the memoirs of battles, and tri- 
amphs, and sieges, and revolutions—how they 
stormed upon the heart! Scenes in the victo- 
rious, disastrous, splendid and guilty reigns of 
her Emperors, the countless tumults and in- 
surrections of her republics, seemed to pass 
before me. I saw the Forum now surging 
with an assembled populace, excited to frenzy 
by the words of some powerful orator, now 
brilliant with some sacred festival, now gor- 
geous with the triumphal course of an army 
returned from foreign conquests, the victorious 
leader standing, laurel-crowned, in his chariot, 
followed by captives in chains, and slaves bear- 
ing spoil; and now I beheld it overrun with 
barbarian hordes, slaying, pillaging, and de- 
stroying, till tae night closed in blood and 
flame. 

Over that Via Sacra, how many of those 
whom the world counts among her immor 
have walked! Horace, and Virgil, and Cicero, 
and Catullus, and Brutus, and Cesar, and 
Mark Antony, and Cato, and Coriolanus, and, 
it may be, Peter and Paul. 

The “chaste Lucretia” must have trod 
those stones, and Brutus’s hersic Portia; the 
“noble Volumnia,” the high-souled Cornelia, 
and the hapless Virginia. The stern Virginius 
passed here daily, and near by he struck down 
a base tyrant through the tender heart of his 
child—surely the grandest sacrifice to freedom 
and virtue in the annals of time. 

I have thought best to reserve all I have to 
say of modern Rome, for other times. As yet, 
I have comparatively little interest in things 
around me not belonging to the remote 
that sepulchre of the old glory of this lovely 
land. So my letter goes h to-day a sad 
thing from the midst of shadows—flies to you 
like a rook from ruins. Hoping that you will 
not much longer be content with the descri 
tions and impressions of others, least of a 
with mine, but come and see, and feel for your- 

drink in the classic and poetic atmo- 
‘Sphere of Rome—I remain, as ever, 
~. Yours, Grace GreEnwoop. 








La Fayerrr, Inprana, Dec, 8, 1852. 
Editor of the National Era: 





throughout the coming four years must do great 
good in many ways. Our work is of a differ- 
ent character from that of the old parties. It 
consists in the persevering, forcible impression 
of right advert ~ upon the minds of the com- 
munity, rather than in any particular rush of 
holding great conventions, raising poles, and 
the like. We should have a suitable number 
of local papers established, and well supported 
by advance pay on all subscriptions. These 
publications, together with the National papers, 
being generally taken by our friends, should 
be loaned and distributed to outsiders as much 
as possible; thereby giving all an opportunity 
to note the doings of Congressmen and others 
in office. 

While I am upon the subject of publications, 
allow me to make a few suggestions in regard 
to the National Era. It appears to me that 
you can afford to put your for mm sub- 
scribers at $1.50, and then do quite well at the 
business. I see what you have said in your 
paper of the 25th ult. ; still, your reasons do not 
seem conclusive that the price should not be 
lowered 50 cents. Your subscription list, aid- 
ed by cheap postage, would undoubtedly be 
much increased, perhaps enough to nearly or 
quite make up for the loss on reduction of price. 
Your local agents would probably, in fewer in- 
stances, charge the commission, and even that 
might be lowered. Your increased circulation 
would not materially injure the local papers. 
In regard to the matter of the Era, many of 
your subscribers are of the opinion that its ex- 
tensive usefulness might be increased by omit- 
ing the fictitious reading, and, instead thereof, 
substituting a more extended attention to the 
moral and religious branches of our enterpriée. 
We think there is a sufficiency of fact and ar- 
gument, having a direct bearing upon the well- 
being of mankind, for this life and that which 
is to come, to fill your sheet profitably, with- 
out resorting to the imagination of any ro- 
mance-writer. A large proportion of your 
readers are professed Christians—members of 
different religious denominations in which sla- 
very is permitted; many of them are sincerely 
Anti-Slavery, but have not had their attention 
particularly called to church action. They 
scarcely seem to realize the fact that their own 
Christian brethren, with whom they are in 
church-fellowship, are actually holding, and 
claiming the right to hold, other members of the 
same Christian body, as slaves. We think the 
Anti-Slavery cause cannot triumph in the Gov- 
ernment while slaveholding is permitted in the 
principal churches of the nation. If this posi- 


forward the religious branch of our enterprise, 
even in case it were only to accomplish a polit- 
ical regeneration. Your position being neutral 
as to religious denomination, gives you an op- 
portunity to labor with good effect in this di- 
rection, and it is to be hoped that duty may 
appear plain. =~ 
Truly yours, for all righteous reform, 


We are willing to hear suggestions of all 
sorts from our friends—and then we must be 
regulated by our own judgment. 

In rélation to the. price of the Era, we know 
what it costs to print it, and have fixed our 
terms accordingly. We can make no change. 
Our club terms are as liberal as we can afford. 

As it respects the character of the reading 
in the paper, we have had the advantage of an 
experience of some seventeen years. Were we 
to conduct the Era according to the notions of 
our correspondent, it might be a very useful 
paper, but its subscription list would go down 
below zero. Some of us like dry discussion— 
some are always inquiring, cuz bono ?—more are 
disposed to mingle the useful with the agree- 
able. We do not edit a paper for philosophers, 
or divines, or politicians, or statesmen, alone, 
but for the-People—albeit there may be some- 
thing in it even for those respectable classes. 

As to fiction, we had thought that the pub- 
lication of Uncle Tom’s Cabin would forever 
silence objection on that score. That work-of 
fiction, in our opinion, has done more for free- 
dom, than all the syllogisms on the subject 
that have appeared in our paper. Man is a 
being of taste and imagination, and affections, 
as well as logic—and he who would gain ac- 
cess to him only through one faculty, has mis- 
apprehended his constitution, and the ways of 
God.—Ed. Era. 


TH} CHILDREN OF LIGHT: 

A Theme for the Times. By Caroline Chesebro’, au- 
thor of “ Isa, a Pilgrimage,” &¢. New York: Pub- 
lished by Redfield. Washington: sold by Taylor 
& Maury. One vol., 374 pp. 

This is certainly an ambitious title ; and we 
see no congruity between the title and the con- 
tents of the book, which, like Jsa,. seems de- 
signed to show forth the wretchedness of woman 
under the present conditions of society. The 
story is a very simple one, and is but the thread 
on which to string the sentiments of the author. 
Asia Phillips, the heroine, is a poor orphan, 
educated by the charity of Mr. Maderon, with 
his two daughters, and whose life is spent in 
taking care of a poor blind uncle and a balf- 
idiot aunt. She is full of talent, and, like Isa 
in the Pilgrimage, of original and bold aspira- 
tions. She is described, “an Amazonian in 
stature, which seemed to her the only fitting 
tabernacle for the spirit that was in her to 
dwellin. * * * There was a lofty pride 
in the expression of her strange black eyes—a 
piercing, penetrating power, that was not to 
be gainsaid. In the very fulness of life she 
must live, if it all. Fettered as she now was, 
she might exist, but such an existence as she 
would scorn to call life.” And this is a speci- 
men of the intensified style of much of this 
work. 

There is in this book, asin Isa, a priest of 
Nature—“ the world’s prophet of a new and 
better Covenant,” page 306, whose rhapsodies 
are given at length on pages 266 to 278. He 
deems “ the universe of books as a stupendous 
monument, that proclaims the stupendous ig- 
norance and folly of the race :” page 270. But 
we are told by him, for our encouragement, 
there is a “better time” coming, “when men, 
rejuvenated, regenerated, will no longer wor- 
ship ideal Mav, (referring to Jesus Christ, be- 
fore alluded to in this paragraph,) but instead, 
the Truth, Narure”—page 273. 

Asia, the heroine, is seduced by a cousin of 
the Maderons, a young lawyer, who marries 
Blanche, whereupon Asia seeks to drown her- 
self, and is saved by Vesta ; and with this event 
the book closes. 

In order that our readers may understand 
Miss Chesebro’s views of marriage, we give an 
extract from a letter written by the lady who 
marries Borland, the Priest of Nature. The 
letter is too long to be copied entire : 

“T never answered this, child—yes, ‘child!’ 
for I’m older than you, and to-day am to marry 
a teacher!—but this morning, as you will see, 
I cannot avoid doing so. You meant by ‘love’ 


| that mystery which has to do with marriage, 


; and the longing 
— do you honor. Yet 1 feel to-day 
full and immensely significant the word 
It. is more than all other words: to 
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tion is correct, it becomes necessary to carry | Y° 


never be given to man or woman. Marria 
being one of the institutions established S 
Gop THE Lov«, is, therefore, ‘honorable’ and 
‘holy. But by no means doa it follow that 
marriage is the embodiment or absorbing prin- 
ciple of love. Not even on this day do think 
it is 80. No thought, or relatiog, or form, es- 
tablished among human beings, can absorb or 
be that divine principle. Since love is the great 
reality or fact of the Highest-+since Love cre- 
ated, redeemed, upholds, and saves us—the 
heart of man or woman can surely glow with 
no higher, or nobler, or purer emdtion. Should 
not that be the ultima thule of a woman’s ex- 
istence, the very watchword of her life, which 
is the conqueror of Death, and the reality of 
that blessedness which lies beyond death? O 
Vesta, darling, take not this holiest word from 
my lips, this highest thought from/my heart, or 
I am indeed powerless, dumb, and dead!” 

We could wish the talents of Miss Chesebro’ 
were devoted to teach better things than we 
find in this book ; but we rest in the full assur- 
ance of faith, that a loving wife, with @ group 
of children around ‘her knees, wil’ never sigh 
for a wider sphere of usefulness and happiness 
than her own fireside. Indeed, so strong is our 
conviction of this great and just truth, that we 
would respectfully urge Miss Chesebro’, and 
all who sympathize with her, to bring this 
matter to the instant test of experience. * 


For the National Era. 


A STORY OF DOMESTIC LIFR. 
BY CATHARINE LEDYARD. 
CHAP. V—Continued. 

Her father was in the hall when she re- 
turned home. 

“Why, child,” he said, “how could you ven- 
ture out in the storm? It is the most impru- 
dent thing [ ever heard of.” 

“Fanny sent for me,” she answered. 

“{ forgot about that—how did you find 
her?” 

“ Much better than I expetced; she talked 
with me a long time ; but I suppose she is very 
low, notwithstanding. Mrs. Allward told me 
that the Doctor said she could not last more 
than a few days, at farthest,” 

“Poor Fanny! it makes me sad to think of 
her,” said Mr. Lindley. ‘“ Do you make haste 
and change your wet things, or we shall have 
u sick, too.” 

Grace obeyed, and in the quiet of her own 
room thought over what had passed; but re- 
flection was of no service to her. She could 
form no conclusions, make no resolves. Mean- 
while it grew dark, and she was summoned to 
tea. 

“Say that I have a headache, Calista, and 
prefer to remain here ; or, stay, perhaps a cup 
of tea will do me good. I will come in a few 
minutes.” 

She was quiet and abstracted during the 
meal. 

“ You look really ill, dear,” said her mother, 
kindly ; “the weather was very bad to-day, 
and I am afraid you have taken cold. There 
is a little fire kindled in your room, and I think 
you had better go to bed immediately.” 

Grace withdrew, glad of any excuse for being 
alone. Seated by the bedside, she leaned her 
burning forehead on the pillow, and sirove to 
collect her scattered thoughts into some defi- 
nite aim or purpose. At one time, she would 
almost resolve to confess all, and entreat her 
parents’ forgiveness ; but ever in the way stood 
those deceitful words, “He is all to me now 
that he ever will be.” What madness it seemed 
to have uttered them! Yet she had even con- 
gratulated herself.on that one bgld_ stroke, 
which had silenced her father’s infion and 
warded from her all suspicion. If it were not 
for that single falsehood! But how could she 
acknowledge that? No—it was impossible. 
But, again, what if Fanny should betray her ; 
if her tather should know all, without her in- 
tervention! She would then have not even the 
merit of repentance. Yet, after all, it might 
be that her last words had frightened Fanny 
out of her purpose ; and in that ¢ase, all would 
be well. It would be a great pity to lay her- 
self open, by a hasty confession, to the contempt 
and anger which she felt assured would be her 
portion when the truth was known. “ Fanny 
cannot last long,” she thought; “the Doctor 
said only a few days; and when she is gone, 
there is no danger. It is better to wait—yes, 
I will wait.” A feeling of horror came over 
her at the idea of thus speculating ‘on her 
friend’s death ; but she banished it, by remem- 
bering that it made no difference about the 
matter ; Fanny would not die @ day sooner in 
consequence ; and, at any rate, it was no more 
than natural that she should think of her own 
interest. 

While she sat thus, trying to reconcile to her 
judgment—not her conscience—the course she 
had resolved upon, the hall door pened ; voices 
were heard, and a moment afterward her 
father passed out; she knew jhis step, as it 
echoed on the pavement. A feéling of despair 
came over her; she was sure that Fanny had 
sent for him ; and, if so, what hope was left ¢ 
She tried to compose herself, by thinking that 
perhans a friend had called fr him; or it 
migh; be a message on business—he often went 
out in the evening ; but it was in vain. Unable 
longer to endure suspense, she went down, 
hoping to learn from her mother the cause of 
his absence. Mrs. Lindley had retired for the 
night; she had been unwell all day, Calista 
said, and, as the evening went on, felt too ill 
to sit up. Grace was obliged to return, unsat- 
isfied and anxious. 

“It is all settled now,” she said, with a des- 
perate effort at calmness. “If Fanny has sent 
for him, it is too late to help it.’ She took up 
a book, and tried to read; but always between 
her eyes and the page came the vision of a 
pale, wasted girl, telling in a low voice her 
story of wrong and falsehood, while a stern 
man sat by, and listened in austerest silence. 

_ The hours went on; the clock struck late 
into the night, and still Grace watched and 
waited. 

_ At last there was a sound, asof a key grating 
in the lock. Yes, her father had come—she 
heard his steps along the hall and on the stair- 
cuse—they neared her rooin. 

Another moment, and the door opened—he 

was there. One look at his face told that he 
knew all, and with a choking terror in her 
breath she sunk back in the chair. 
_ Nothing like a scene followed that despair- 
ing silence—when people are in earnest, they 
make no parade of their emotion—the ~ not 
vent their anger or their grief in well-turned 
sentences—few words suffice their need. So it 
was now. 

Grace remained motionless, her eyes fixed 
on the ground, her whole nature concentrated 
into shame and terror. Her father looked at 
her, and his face grew more cold and stern, 

“Grace,” he said, and at the words her 
heart gave a sudden leap, “I have heard 
strange things to-night; Fanny was not terri- 
fied by your parting words, it seems, and she 
has told me all—your marriage—your corres- 
pondence—everything. She did her best to 
excuse you—to make your fault appear par- 
pwn ~ was 4: difficult task, and need- 

more skill than she possessed. Perhaps you 
could handle the subject more successfully.” 

Grace looked at him in wonder ; this was not 
what she expected. 

“T have been gone a long time,” he continu- 
ed: “you must have found it tedious, waitin 
here alone. It is as well, however ; you are al- 
ready up, and can proceed i jately to 
packing your trunks. The Cum stage 

through at three o’clock to-morrow morn- 
ee or this morning, rather—I hay 
your passage in it.. Here is money sufficient to 
take you to N——.; after that, your husband 





me. It is the essence of all lan [ am | will care for you, no deubt. I will be at your 
not content that the word should be monopo-| door ten minutes before the time, and ex- 
lized by one idea. Yes. to make the matter | pect to find you entirely ready.” _ 

short, and bring us toa climax, I do believe| He left the room—Grace sat stupefied with 
love to be the ultima thule of a woman’s exist-| astonishment. Could this be all? ree 
‘ence. Bat. recollect, by love, I appr the| No, he was returning— 3 he had re- 
-God-word. Nobler spirit than a more | lented—if he only reproach her! only 


show some feeling! 


“You need aot see your mother,” he said. “I 
can give her your adieu, You can at least af- 
ford to leave her in the enjoyment of the last 
peaceful rest she is likely to know.” He turn- 
ed away, but Grace sprung forward and threw 
herself at his feet in an agony of supplication. 
“You can rise,” was the = reply. “I kave 

fense enough left to cast the viper from me 
when I feel its sting.” 

_ Two hours later, Grace moved at her father’s 
side along the silent street-—a porter followed 
with the trunks. Before the stage-house stood 
a a oe coach, its lamps burning dim- 
y through the misty air—the driver w 
the tea” od St 

_An ostler brought out the steps, and, with 
his aid, Grace entered the ponderous vehicle. 
The driver cracked his whip, the coach rolled 
heavily away, and the stern father walked 
homeward through the darkness and the fall- 
ing rain. 


CHAP. VI. 

The set to which Henry Seymour had the 
honor of belonging, and in which he shone con- 
Splcuous, consisted of a number of uncoramon- 
ly “fast” young men, who lived freely and 
played high, who were connoisseurs in wine 
and horses, and exquisites in dress, and whose 
society, moreover, was exceedingly congenia! to 
a person Of his tastes and habits. 

One of these gentlemen, a Mr. Bradshawe, 
gave & magnificent champagne supper on the 
occasion of some great triumph in the betting 
line. Among the choice spirits who surround- 
ed the festive board was Grace’s husband. It 
was growing late; the wine had circulated 
freely, and i‘s-influence was beginning to be 
felt among the company, who passed rapidly 
from good-fellowship to uproarious merriment. 
Henry Seymour was in the midst of a baccha- 
nal song, a true Dithyrambic, in which he was 


‘| accompanied by the cheers of his auditors, 


when a knock at the door caused a moment’s 
céssation in their mirth. 

“A message for Seymour,” reported Mr. 
Bradshawe, who had risen to learn the cause of 
the interruption, 

“A message for me,” thought that gentle- 
man, with anxious recollection of the unpaid 
bills in his pocket. There was no dun in wait- 
ing, however ; it was only a servant belonging 
to the hotel. The relief he experienced at the 
sight of the familiar face was very great. 

“What do you want with me, William?” he 
inquired,” 

“ Please step out into the hall, sir. There’s 
a lady that wants to see you in the back par- 
lor, and she sent word to have you come as 
soon as you could—a young lady, sir, and very 
pretty.” ‘ 

“Who the deuce can it be, at this time of 
night?” thought Seymour, on his prograss 
down the stairs. 

A woman, sitting by a window of the back 
parlor, turned as he entered; the light of a 
lamp on the table fell full upon her features, and 
he recognised his wife. 

“Why, Grace!” he exclaimed, in unmixed 
astonishment, “ what in the world brought you 
here?” 

Grace had felt, throughout her journey, a 
dread of informing Seymour of the state of af- 
fairs; she had an instinctive knowledge that 
he would be amazed, perhaps angry with her. 
This greeting did not tend to reassure her; she 
trembled visibly, and some minutes passed be- 
fore she found courage to reply. Seymour sat 
down by her ; he talked gently and softly, and 
by degrees drew from her the history of the 
last few days. 

“Good Heavens!” he cried, as the full ex- 
tent of the misfortune broke upon him, “ what 
fools we were! We might have known how it 
would end ; of course, such a thing could never 
be kept secret!” = 
Poor Grace—thrust forth by her father, this 
was the welcome she received from her hus- 
band. Under ordinary circumstances she 
might have given a haughty and defiant an- 
swer; but now, overcome by fatigue and dis- 
tress of mind, all pride was forgotten; she 
leaned her head on the edge of a table near at 
hand, and burst into unrestrained weeping. 
Seymour was softened by her tears. 

“ My darling Grace,” he said, “you must 
not pay any attention to my hasty words; | 
sincerely beg your pardon. The fact is, 1 am 
in a very awkward position, and [ don’t know 
which way to turn. There is not even a place 
where we can talk the matter over ; any one in 
the hall could hear every word we say. Then 
those fellows up stairs are expecting me every 
moment. I'll tell you what to do,” he added, 
after some reflection, “you must stay here and 
amuse yourself as well as you can—it is so late 
that you will not be interrupted—I will excuse 
myself to Bradshawe, and come back as soon as 
possible. I cannot leave abruptly, as it would 
excite observation, and that would spoil every- 
thing.” 

“T hope you will not leave me here, alone,” 
said Grace, timidly. “If you knew what a look 
that servant gave me when I asked for you! 
Oh, Henry, I feel so insulted, so humiliated.” 

“You must excuse him; you see that your 
coming here in the dead of night would look 
rather queer to any one who did not know 


that you are my wife. Well, since you feel 
unwilling to be left alone, I will engage a room 
for you, and you must make yourself as com- 
fortable as possible till I come back.” 

The room was soon ready, and Grace was 
left to think over the events of her reception. 
Seymour rejoined his. companions. He felt 
himself a very ill-used, unfortunaie man. By 
an odd perversion of ideas, he regarded Grace as 
in some way the instigator of their secret mar- 
riage, and himself as a victim inveigled into 
the proceeding. Such being the case, he was 
justly indignant at having her thrust upon 
him—in the very hour, too, of his extremest 
need. As for keeping her with him, that was 
out of the question; his debts amounted to 
more than all his earthly possessions would 
bring in the market, and it was useless to look 
for help from his father. Grace must go home 
again, and nobody should know of the connec- 
tion between them till some future time, (in- 
definite,) when rye live as became ge 
of their station. He now realized what a silly 
act their marriage had been; why could they 
not have waited just as well without it? 

When, at last, he withdrew from the conviv- 
ial group, and sought Grace, to arrange with 
her his plan of action, he was in a rather irri- 
table mood—quite disposed to say harsh things, 
and find fault on every hand ; but the sight of 
the fair, sad face, which he had known 80 
bright and cheerful, moved his heart to pity. 

“My dearest Grace,” he said, drawing her 
tenderly toward him, “how I wish we could 
stay together ; we might then leave your father 
to come to his senses in his own good time. 
But as it is, my love, I don’t support myself, 
and I cannot see any way but to write to him, 
and ask him to take you back again. You 
must send u very eloquent letter, and say all 
that will be likely to move him. You look 
surprised, Grace ; but, upon my honor, I know 
of no other way to manage.” ‘ 

“ Anything but that!” she exclaimed, pas- 
sionately ; “how can I beg him to take me 
back? Oh, Henry, you should not ask me to 
do it. It would be of no service, either; he 
will never forgive me as long as he lives ; I felt 
that the night he sent me from him.” ‘ 

“He was very angry Pr you see,” eo 
ed Seymour; “ he has been sorry enough sin 
I ik ane, and will be delighted with » poe 
excuse to make friends again.” 

«] shalt never give him the excuse,” she an- 
swered ; “if he had been merciful, or even just 
in his anger, I would not complain ; he 
reason to be an But he would not listen 
to my entreaties ; he would not hear the expla- 
nations that 1 tried to make; he forbade me 
even to see my mother for the last time. If I 
had been the viper to which he likened me, I 
could not have been more completely spurned. 
Now he must make the advances; everything 
must come from him; { would not utter the 
first word of contrition, no, not if I were on my 


ing bed.” 
dying our saw that her resolution was fixéd. 
«What are wo to do, then?” he asked. “Tt 





is very slow work for a young lawyer to get 


about you; and, of course, nobody here dreamt‘ 
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into business, I can tell you. As I said before, 
I have not paid expenses since I came here. 
Very unluckily, too, my father is a good deal 
vexed just now, at having some bills of mine 
forwarded .o him; so that I am really afraid 
to risk this new demand upon his purse. Yet 
there is no other resource.” 

“Yes there is,” said Grace, “I can teach 
music, or give drawing lessons, and we can be 
very economical.” 

“Indeed! as if I would have my wife a music 
teacher! You must not think of.such a thing. 
No, we must wait ; I will write to the Governor 
in a day or two. He will be angry enough, at 
first ; but he’ll cool off ‘after a whila, and come 
down with something handsome, I’ve no doubt. 
So cheer up, darling ; I cannot bear to see you 
look so sorrowful.”’ 

“T do not like to be dependent upon your 
father,” objected Grace; “is there no other 
way? We could be very prudent” 

“Yes, if we had anything to be prudent upon. 
If I could not take care of myself, I cannot of 
you ; and, as to being dependent on him, he is 
our father, and we are his children, and we 
should *ave it all, some day, at any-rate. It is 
only generous to give him a chance to see us 
enjoy it.” ~ 

Grace smiled, and said nomore. A plan had 
suddenly entered her mind, by which ya hoped 
to render herself, at least, quite independent of 
unwilling aid. 

“ How surprised those fellows will be when I 
introduce them to my wife,” said Seymour; 
“you must look your best, Grace, and do credit 
to my choice.” 

And she did, so far as brilliancy and beauty 
were concerned. She loved Seymour with all 
the strength of a first affection ; with him, she 
forgot her father’s anger, almost her mother’s 
sorrow ; when he spoke, the “still small voice” 
of Conscience was unheeded. She would not 
look forward into the future, nor back into the 
past—the present, with its wealth of joy and 
love, sufficed her. 

Seymour was very well content; the friends 
whom he had presented to his wife were in 
raptures with her ; he was congratulated as a 
very lucky fellow; and informed that he did 
quite right to secure such a prize, in any way 
that offered. It was astonishing how much 
Grace’s charms increased in his eyes when he 
found that every one else admired her. Then, 
she was entirely devoted to him; and the same 
thing that in an unattractive woman would 
have been pronounced a bore, flattered his 
vanity and raised his self-esteem when it came 
from her. He began to think himself as fortu- 
nate as people called him, and was in excellent 
humor with the whole world—except, ‘perhaps, 
his tradesmen, whom he found it hard to satisfy 
with promises instead of pay. 

For some weeks after Grace’s arrival, they 

boarded in the —— Hotel, the saan Mapiiaale 
house in the city. Seymour had enough by 
him to carry them through a month or two. 
and by that time he hoped for supplies from 
his father. He was of a very hopeful turn of 
mind, and no sooner found courage to state to 
that respected parent the difficulties in which 
he was involved, than those difficulties seemed 
to vanish. A pleasing conviction grew upon 
him, that the old gentleman would, after a 
little unimportant wrath, agree to make the 
best of things, and send on his benediction, and 
a check filled out in goodly numbers. Then 
they would go to housekeeping—Grace’s father 
would relent, and she would enter society. Oh, 
yes, it was all very nicely and pleasantly ar- 
ranged. 
But the “old gentleman” did not relent so 
speedily, and Seymour’s financial affairs ap- 
proached a crisis. In a mood of heroic self- 
sacrifice he parted with his fine horse, his costly 
dressing-case, and various expensive articles of 
hijouteria; his diamond shirt-buttons were re- 
placed by plain gold studs, and his splendid 
chronometer by one of simple make and cheap 
material. This done, he was quite in funds, 
and felt himself equal to any emergency. In 
vain did Grace represent the propriety of mov- 
ing to a less expensive abode ; Seymour assured 
her that his father’s letter would arrive before 
the money, was half gone; and, even if it did 
not, he could manage. The recent unusual 
effort at self-denial inspired him with great 
confidence in his own resources. 

Grace wrote to her mother, stating that she 
was well, and quite happy, and longed to hear 
from home. It there had been none but Caro- 
line to read the letter, or know its contents, she 
would have said what she felt—that she re- 
gretted her disobedience, and wished much for 
a reconciliation. She feared, however, that her 
father would think she meant to ask for his 
forgiveness, and ihat she had determined never 
to do. Still, she looked earnestly for her moth- 
er’s reply, hoping that it would contain some 
kind word, some message that would be a har- 
binger of peace and forgiveness. 

When her husband entered their room, one 
morning, with a letter in his hand, she started 
up joyfully ; but, alas! it was only the expected 
epistle from her father-in-law. 

“T have not opened it yet,” said Seymour ; 
“T thought we would have the pleasure of 
reading it together.” 

“ Are you sure that it contains good news?” 
asked Grace. 

“Why, yes—I hope so, at least. 
soon see how it is, at any rate.” 

He ran his eye rapidly over the sheet. 

“* Dear son’—‘much surprised and displeas- 
ed, but reflection has convinced me’—‘ Miss 
Lindley isa charming girl’—let that go, we 
can read it afterwards ; here is the important 
point: ‘I shall now make you a yearly allow- 
ance, sufficient to enable you to keep house, or 
board, in a plain, respectable manner’—the 
devil! ‘If you have the elements of success in 
your character, you can soon make your in- 
come what you wish it. Many a young man 
who has started in life without a penny, and 
without half your talents, has made a fortune 
merely by patient industry and attention to 
business; it will be strange, therefore, if you 
cannot make one, with the very material aid 
which this allowance will give you. You must 
expect no further assistance from me; if you 
do as you can and ought, you will not need it ; 
and as for encouraging you in indolent, extrav- 
agant habits, [ have done that long enough.’ 
What prosing—when will he come to the 
point? Ah, here it is: ‘The sum I have fixed 
upon as suitable is hundred a year’ 

“The old miser!” cried Seymour, throwing 
down the letter in disgust; “does he think we 
can subsist upon that beggarly pittance, —— 
hundred a year? Yes, it will keep us very 
‘plainly and respectably’—upon cheese-par- 
ings. ‘Extravagant habits!’ he has guarded 
against them pretty effectually this time! It’s 
shameful—perfectly outrageous.” 

“I do not think so, at all,” remonstrated 
Grace ; “your father has done more than we 
had any right to expect. And, look, you were 
in such haste that you did not read the closing 
paragraph ; he says he will pay all your debts 
up to the present date.” 

“Does he, indeed? They are a good deal 
larger than he thinks for, that is One comfort. 
I should like to see him when the bills come 
in. Good Lord! what a rueful face he’ll wear! ” 

“You do very wrong to speak of your father 
‘in that way,” said Grace, seriously, “and it 
surprises me to hear you.” 

“You do very wrong to take your husband 
up in that way,” returned Seymour, mimicking 
her tone; “and it surprises me to hear 
Who would have thought of your being the one 
to quote ‘Honor your father and mother?’ ” 

“Why not?” she asked, somewhat nettled 
at his tone. ° 

“Because your example hardly carried out 
your precept. I fear you forgot the command- 
ment when you honored me with this pretty 
hand.” And he raised the jewelled fingers to 
his lips. , 

Grace felt half offended ; yet, as she told her- 
self, she had no right to beso; she had onl 
heard the truth, and it was not unkindly ut- 
tered, either. © 

, [ro BE CONTINUED.] 
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Praise, when judiciously bestowed, tends to 
encourage every one in the pursuit of excel- 
lence. 
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. PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. 
MICHIGAN—OFFICIAL 
Counties. Scott. Pierce. Hale. 
Alleghany - - 547 582 66 
Barry- - - - 478 652 107 
Berrian - - 1.015 1,234 41 
Branch - - « 1,077 1,380 202 
Calhoun - - - 1,784 1,824 440 
Cass - . - . 988 984 95 
Chippewa* - - — —_ _ 
Clinton - - - 469 437 146 
Eaton- - - - 637 786 225 
Genesee - - - 1,221 1,145 301 
Hillsdale- - - 1,417 1,596 391 
Houghton*# - - — — _ 
Ingham - - - 786 929 128 
Ionia - - - - 659 864 302 
Jackson - - 1,726 1,840 484 
Kalamazoo - - 1,374 1,257 411 
Kent - - - - 1,226 1,519 166 
[Lapeer - - - 618 819 142 
Lenawee- - - 2,418 2,857 640 
Livingston - - 931 1,419 133 
Mackinac - 38 292 — 
Macomb - - - 1,060 1,634 509 
Monroe > ELI: Tee 169 
Montcalm - -. 126 156 6 
Newaygo - - 40 104 — 
Oakland - - - 2,376 3,178 552 
Ottawa - - - 363 756 59 
Saganaw sie = 967 694 53 
Shiawassee - - 519 584 52 
St.Clair- - - 852 1,110 53 
St. Joseph - - 1,164 1,259 252 
Sanilac - - - 109 252 — 
Tuscola - - 80 62 34 
Van Buren - - 613 771 87 
Washtenaw- - 2.274 2.604 603 
Wayne - - - 3,402 4,680 368 
Total 33,860 41,842 7,237 


Pierce over Scott, 7,982. 





* Not returned in season to be counted. . 
New York Journal of Commerce. 





LORD MORPETH’S PREFACE TO AN ENGLISH 
EDITION OF UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. 


The following Preface to an edition of Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, recently published in London, 
was writter by Lord Morpeth, Earl of Carlisle : 
I have been requested to write a few lines of 
Preface for a reprint of that very remarkable 
book, UncLte Tom’s Canin. However flattered 
I might have felt by such a proposal, under 
any circumstances, I should probably have de- 
clined to comply with it, if it had referred to 
any other book, or any other subject. 

For, “rst, with regard to the book— 

Its merits, in point of composition, and in its 
avowed character of a work of fiction, though 
founded upon an actual state of society, and 
phases of cotemporary events and characters, 
are stifficiently patent to every class of its 
nearly unparalleled amdéunt of readers. In this 
particular alone, its appearance has made a 
kind of epoch in the literary, as well as, I trust, 
in the moral history of the time. The mention 
of the bare reading would, indéed, afford a most 
inadequate measure of the extraordinary im- 
pression which it has made upon the public 
mind and sympathy. Few are the socicties in 
which it has not for some time past formed the 
staple topic of conversation; and 1 have had 
the opportunity of knowing, in startling con- 
trast, of the violent outburst of tears which it 
has excited in some of the loftiest regions of 
our social life, and in the obscure cottages of 
hard-working and unpolished laborers and 
miners. 

It would be easy, if it were not wholly super- 
fluous, to dilate on the qualities which have 
produced such a concurrence, and such an in- 
tensity of interest and admiration—the gay 
humor, the tender-pathos, the skill; so various, 
80 delicate, so masterly, displayed in the delin- 
eation of character—recalling to the readers 
their foremost favorites, but surely without any 
degree of servile imitation. Ia Aunt Chloe, 
and much of the interior economy of the Shelby 
household, and especially in the bright, blue- 
eyed Eva, have we not repeated glimpses of 
Mr. Charles Dickens? In the tea-table dia- 
logue of the Ohio Senator and his wife, and in 
the self-portraying complaints of Mrs. St. 
Clare, are we not vividly reminded of our ad- 
mirable Miss Austen? I think Topsy may 
challenge the honors of entire cxiginality. But 
behind and above ali these playful graces or 
brilliant gifts of the author, like her own Ni- 
agara’s main torrent behind its silver spray, its 
emerald crest, its saffron rainbow, rushes and 
thunders on her mighty moral, the stream of 
overwhelming, irresistible, eternal Truth. 

Neither will I be tempted to pause upon a 
point which I made the subject of respectful 
remonstrance in a letter which [ addressed to 
the writer, in thanking her for the copy of her 
work she had been good enough to send to me: 
[refer to what appeared to me a singular want 
of knowledge, and, therefore, a failure of jus- 
tice, in Speaking of the general condition of our 
poor in England. To us, who know what the 
real state and facts of the case are, this is of 
comparatively little importance ; and as there 
is much, undoubtedly, for us to mend, it may 
net be amiss that we should have matters 
shown to us under a still darker shadow than 
legitimately attends them. It is of importance, 
however, that the proprietors of slaves should 
not be encouraged to lay the unction to their 
souls, that the common run of mechanics and 
laborers of England are on a level of suffering 
and degradation with the slaves on a rice 
swamp in Carolina, or at a sugar-crop time in 
Louisiana. This line of argument has been 
most cogently taken up bya very accomplished 
friend of mine, Mr. Helps, in a paper which has 
appeared in Fraser’s Magazine, and | have 
reason to know that Mrs. Beecher Stowe has 
exnressed herself on the subject with the fair- 
ness and candor which might be expected from 
her. I am convinced that the motive which 
principally guided her was a wish not to leave 
out of sight any ground upon which the advo- 
cates of slavery might fairly, or even plausibly, 
rest ; and she states that her own point of view 
was materially influenced, I must say very nat- 
urally, by the representations contained in 
some of the most popular current literature and 
oratory of our own country. 

As was to be expected, the shout of praise 
and chorus of approbation with which this 
work has been received amongst us, general 
and loud as they have been, and are, have still 
not been perfectly unanimous. While noble 
justice has been rendered to it by some of the 
most enlightened organs of public opinion in 
the country, I cannot dissemble my regret that 
in the most powerful of all, a notice of it has 
appeared, instinct, as I must say it appeared 
to me, with all the susceptibility, the sourness, 
and the jealousy of the slaveholding and sla- 
very-fostering system itself. My chief conso- 
lation is, that it did not appear in the same 
portion of the paper, and therefore, I am will- 
ing to flatter myself, could not have been in- 
dited by the same pens as those articles, which, 
more especially within a recent period, and 
upon topics connected with the politics of Eu- 
rope, while they hsve been models of English 
composition, have breathed the most generous 
spirit of English freedom. 

The only mode in which detraction ventures 
to approach Uncle Tom, is to set out with ad- 
mitting the merits of its style and composition, 
} and then to charge it with general exaggera- 
tion. I fear, undoubtedly it is but too true, 
that human nature will not, under any of its 
modifications, present us with many types of 
Uncle Tom ; nor, I hope, on the other hand, 
with many of Mr. Legree. But take this hu- 
man nature, such as we observe it in the world 
immediately around oursélves, such as we feel 
it within our own bosoms—put it in contact 
with the ised codes and published laws 
_ slaveholding Siete teprognee it with the 

abits and i the surrounding society— 
maxims of p on 

to the remote plantation and obscure barra- 
coon, and without resorting to works of fiction, 
or dreams of the imagination, work out for 
yourself the inevitable result. Let me adduce, 
as among the most cursory and incidental, and 
apparently trivial, of the many ill . 





which constantly presented themselves, one 
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which struck upon my ear at the table of an 
American sailing packet. The captain, on the 
whole, was not an unfavorable specimen of bis 
country and his profession ; he happened one 
day to be giving to the company some details 
of his early life. He had been 
the Carolinas, and at rather an early age had 
been sent to school in New England; “and a 
very disagreeable change | thought it,” he 
went on to say, “after coming from home, 
where I could order the slaves to be flogged 
whenever I chose.” This seemed not to excite 
the slightest observation among my fellow- 

assengers at the time. It is true, that when 

remarked upon it a little while afterwards 
to a Southern gentleman, whose frequent Eu- 
ropean intercourse and gentle natare must 
have made him sufficiently aware of the effect 
it was likely to produce upon me, he assured 
me that [ must not consider it as an ordinary 
specimen. But I want to know, if you bring 
together wayward children, and weak saree 
and irresponsible power, how can it help being 
an ordinary specimen? And thus I feel that, 
for illustrating the system of slavery, I have 
no need to resort to instances of murder, muti- 
lation, lust, and incest, but I place before you 
a child in the nursery, with his parents out of 
doors, and an obsequious attendant at his 
back. 

Having said thus much about the Book, I 
feel that [ have nearly anticipated all that I 
have to offer in this confined space upon its 
Subject. That subject is slavery, and it surely 
constitutes the most difficult and solemn pro- 
blem that now engages the attention of man- 
kind. I have no wish to dissemble or gloss 
over my entire and ardent sympathy with its 
victims and its opponents. The Anti-Slavery 


party in the United States may possibly have | 


made mistakes and miscalculations which I 
have no means of correctly appreciating ; but, 
with all due allowance for error, infirmity, and 
the intolerance which is apt to entwine itself 
even with the noblest of efforts and the holi- 
est of causes, my calm belief is, that they are 
fighting a battle unparalleled either in ancient 
or modern heroism. Of modern heroism I cer- 
tainly would not speak lightly in addressing 
either the country of Washington or of Wel- 


lington. Let them be rightfully hailed by the 
respective pomeeens as the Fathers of their 
Country. But glorious as may have been their 


exploits in the field, and scarcely less glorious 
their undeviating deference to the laws and 
constitutions of the countries they had adorned 
and saved, I feel almost inclined to question 
whether, in the estimate of an all-ruling and 
all-merciful Providence, any cause which even 
they had ever adopted can outshine in true 
Christian chivalry the efforts of those who, let 
the law of the land be for the moment what it 
may, make it the business of their lives to har- 
bor the fugitive slave from his pursuers, to 
keep watch over the sanctity of his asylum, 
and to transfer him from his broken chain to 
a share of Freedom. 
Having thus expressed, in no flattering ac- 
cents, my sympathy with the enemies of Sla- 
very on its own soil, I do not wish to quit the 
topic without a word of counsel to my own 
countrymen, to observe entire justice and dis- 
cretion towards its friends and abettors. We 
must never forget that we originally intro- 
duced the pestilent system into our Colonies, 
and that we did much to fasten and rivet it 
upon them when they were indifferent or re- 
luctant. At the same time, it is to be noted 
that the onward course of the present century, 
which has witnessed, in England, the succos- 
sive abolitions of the slave trade and of slavery, 
and in the United States the enactment of ‘the 
Fugitive Slave Law, is daily tending to dimin- 
ish the appositeness of this piece of complicity. 
However, again, we must bear in mind that 
the difficulties with which even we had to con- 
tend in achieving this great consummation, and 
which cost us years of arduous struggle and 
repeated disappointment, are infinitely multi- 
plied in a country where slavery is not relega- 
ted, as it was with us, to distant colonies and 
separate islands, but is spread over immense 
portions of their continent, throngs in their 
markets, jostles in their streets, nestles in their 
homes, and festers in the very sanctuary of: 
their Constitution ; so that even the very heart- 
iest detester of slavery amongst us must feel, 
that even if he could be invested for a moment 
with absolute power, he would be utterly at a 
joss to know what he could in wisdom recom- 
mend, or what assured remedy he could pre- 
scribe, fur this pervading and dominating evil. 
And, above all, even supposing that we had the 
wight to reproach, or the sagacity to advise, we 
should be most careful, on the score of policy, 
that the manner and tone of our partisanship, 
to use the word in its best sense, does not dam- 
age the cause we have most at heart, and act- 
ually injure the afflicted race for whom I know 
there are those amongst us who would willing- 
ly lay down their lives. To gag the free and 
full expression of opinion in this country, upon 
any exhibition of tyranay and unrighteousness, 
most assuredly I never will consent, in the face 
either of European despots or American slave- 
holders; but we may be quite certain that we 
could not confer more material assistance upon 
the friends and patrons of American slavery, 
than by arraying on their side any feelings of 
insulted nationality. I have seen the most de- 
voted Abolitionists suddenly fire up, if they 
thought their country was exposed to unde- 
served censure, or inapplicable contumely. The 
Anti-Slavery party in the United States are en- 
titled to the most fervid expression of our sym- 
pathy and admiration ; the personal interven- 
tion of foreigners in their enterprise would, I 
am persuaded, only clog their efforts, and nu!- 
jify any which, as a nation, we may ever have 
a fair and legitimate opportunity to use. Let’ 
the only weapon of warfare in this high quar- 
rel be the concurring conscience of mankind; 
let the only shout of triumph over its adjust- 
ment be the hallelujahs of the heavens. 
Nevertheless, while I am anxious to pre- 
scribe even to the warmth of sympathy and 
the ardor of humanity their due bounds and 
restraints, I think it most desirable, not only 
that the eonscience of the American People 
should be roused to its inmost depths, but that 
they should read, in the increased stir and sen- 
sation which the question excites through all 
the family of man, the certain indications that 
it can never sleep, but that it must work and 
mine its way, till, in one mode or another, its 
ultimate consummation be accomplished. It 
is for them to examine the ground, to lay the 
foundation, to smooth tbe approaches; happy 
for them it will be if they may rear the noble 
edifice of a race’s freedom in tranquillity and 
composure, and not amidst scenes of confu- 
sion, violence, and bloodshed, such as the gaze 
of Liberty herself would shrink to encounter. 
Let them only drink in deep enough the thor- 
ough convietion that things cannot go on for- 
ever as they are going on now. Within even 
the short interval which has elapsed since my 
own visit to the Union ten years ago, and from 
even this far distanee, it appears to me that I 
ean track the footsteps of no slow progress in 
the career of this great cause. Such seems to 
me the formal proposal of a candidate by the 
Anti-Slavery party for the next election to the 
supreme office of President of the United States: 
such seems to me the appointment conferred 
last year, by the eminently commercial, emi- 
nently American State of Massachusetts to the 
office of its Senater in Congress, upon my much 
valued friend, Mr. Charles Sumner. In our 
pest hours of friendly intercourse, in our fre- 
quent walks by the sparkling estuary of Bos- 
~ ton, or upon the sunny brow of Bunker’s Hill 
how little did I, how little did he, I feel wel 
assured, dream of such an opening upon his 
quiet and unostentatious career! And now, 
while I haye been writing these lines, I have 
received the speech he has lately delivered in 
Congress, on the bearings of the Fugitive Slave 
Law, which, by the closeness of its logic, and. 
the masculine vigor of its eloquence, proves to 
me how all the perinéticns of his mind have 
grown up to, and been dilated with, the inspi- 
ration of the cause which he has now made his 
own. Indeed, when I rise from reading such a 
ech as his, or such a book as this to which 
have now ventured to prefix this hurried pre- 
jude, I feel constrained at once to temper and 
to dignify "ny own sentiments, by clothing 
them with appropriate accents borrowed from 
our own Drama : 
** Reward them for the nob’ j ! 
For this one action, guard (Paige es raid 
With signal mercies, and with great ‘cliverance ; 


Guard them from wrong, adversity, and shame. 
. The poor, forsaken ones! - 
Shall they be left a prey to savage 2 


Can they lift up their Larmless in vain, 
Or ery to k>aven for help, and not be heard? 


per 3 tp Sima atime eee Boe 
Stand , ¥2 proxies of all-ruling Pro 
And save riendless 
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TS The editor of the Era will be “at home” 
New Year's Day. 


Mr. W. Harnep, Agent of the American 
Anti-Slavery Society, No. 48 Beekman street, 
is our agent for the city of Ne. York, and is 
fully authorized to receipt for subscriptions to 
this paper. 
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Numpers Wantep.—Subscribers who do 
| not file the Era, and have on hand Nos. 302, 
303, 306, 307, 309,-will confer a favor by re- 





| mailing them to this office. 
Our Inpex, this week, leaves us less space than 
usual for other matters. 





| Census Report.—-The admirable abstract of the 
' Consus returns, which was closed in last week’s Era, 
was prepared for our columns by Edward Hart, a 
gentleman distinguished by discriminating judgment 
| and habits of careful research and independent in- 
quiry. We know not when we have seen so much 
| valuable information clearly arranged and condensed 
in so small a compass as is contained in that abstract. 





NOTICE TO AGENTS AND SUBSCRIBERS. 


Our next issue will be the commencement of a xew 
| volume. All new subscribers hereafter received, as 
well as those received for some days back, will be 
| commenced with the volume. 
| Agents and others, in sending in lists of subscribers, 
| wiH greatly accommodate us by designating who 
| are old and who are ew ones; also, by being par- 

ticular in giving all the ¢xztia/s of each subscriber 


i named, as we often have many of the same name at 
| one post office, and are therefore liable to give credit 
‘ to the wrong individual. 

We give no receipts. As we do strictly a cash 
| business, the receipt of the paper will be a sufficient 
receipt. If, by an oversight, a person should receive 
| @ paper beyond the time paid for, it is our loss, not 
his. . 

Persons who have sent us clubs of ten or upwards 
are privileged to add to the club at the rate of $1.50 
each, for either o/d or new subscribres. 
| Subscribers wishing their papers changed must 
| give the name of the post office to be changed from, 
‘ as well as the post office they wish it thereafter sent to. 


o——— 


PROSPECTUS OF THE SEVENTH VOLUME OF 
THE NATIONAL ERA. 


We commence this day the Seventh Volume 
of the National Era, with a list of TweNnTy- 

SEVEN THOUSAND subscribers, which we intend 
| to carry up to Fifty Thousand, at the earliest 

day possible, Baltimore platforms to the con- 
| trary notwithstanding. In looking over our 
| Prospectus for the last year, we find it will an- 
| Swer just as well for this year, and therefore 
' reprint it. Our readers will see a slight modi- 
fication in the terms, in regard to old subscri- 
bers, made at the instance of numerous friends. 








NATIONAL ERA—SEVENTH VOLUME. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., JANUARY Ist, 1852. 


G. BarLey, Epiror aND PRopRIETOR. 
J. G. Wuiftier, CorrEsPONDING EpiTor. 


We believe in the unity of and common ori- 
gin of the human race—in the doctrine that 
God made of one blood all the nations of men 
to dwell upon all the face of the earth—in the 
golden rule, “Do unto others, as ye would that 
others should d- unto you”—in the Higher 
Law, “It is better to obey God than man ”— 
in Liberty, as the fundamental condition of 
Human Progress and Perfection—in Law, as 
the defence, not destroyer, of liberty—in Order, 
as the result f liberty established and protect- 
ed, not subverted, by law—in the American 
Union, not as an end, but as a means—a means 
to the establishment of liberty and justice, 
worthy of support only so long as it shall an- 
swer these great ends. 

‘We hold these truths to be self-evident— 
that all men are created equal—that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain inalien- 
able rights—that among these are life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness—that to secure 
these rights, Governments are established 
among men, deriving their just powers from 
the consent of the governed—that whenever 
any form of government becomes destructive 
of these ends, it is the right of the people to 
alter or abolish it, and to institute a new Gov- 
evnment, laying its foundation on such princi- 
ples and organizing its powers in such form as 
to them seem most likely to effect their safety 
and happiness.” 

We hold these truths to be applicable at all 
times to all men, of whatever clime or com- 
plexion, and are therefore the uncompromising 
foe of all forms of slavery, personal, political, 
spiritual, whether at home or abroad, and the 
advocate of all laws and usages having a tend- 
ency to equalize the conditions of all men, to 
secure to all equal opportunities for the enjoy- 
ment of liberty, acquisition of property, and 
pursuit of happiness. 

These are the principles that have controlled 
and will continue to control the management 
of the Natzonal Era, which is responsible to no 
party, as no party is responsible for it, owing 
allegiance alone to God and humanity. 

The literary department of the Era speaks 
for itself. To the corps of contributors who 
have heretofore enriched it, we shall add from 
time to time, as our means shall warrant. 
Mach attention will be devoted during the ses- 
sion of Congress to the preparation of concise, 
clear, and accurate reports of its proceedings 
and debates, with such explanations and com- 
ments as may be deemed necessary. 


TERMS: 
One copy,one year - - - ~~ $2 
Three copies ‘* - - - - 56 
Five copies “ eos defeated: & 
Ten copies “ - - . - 15 


These terms regulate the price of the Era 
for single copies, and for clubs, to old or new sub- 
scribers. Three, five, or ten old subscribers, for 
example, by clubbing, may have so many copies 
of the Era for $5, $8, or $15. 


AGENTS AND CLUBS. 
Agents are entitled to fifty cents on each 
new yearly subscriber, and twenty-five cents on 
each renewed subscriber—except in the case o; 
clubs, 
A elub of three subscribers, one of whom 
may be an old one, at $5, will entitle the per- 
son making it up to a copy of the Era for three 
months ; a club of five, two of whom may be 
oid ones, at $8, to a copy for six months; a 
club of ten, five of whom may be old ones, at 
$15, to a copy for one year. Money to be for- 
warded by mail, at our risk. Large amounts 
may be remitted in drafts or certificates of de- 
posite. It will be seen that the price of the 
paper, single copy, is two dollars a year. 
Agenis sometimes allow a subscriber, whom 
they obtain or renew, the benefit of their com- 
mission, so that the subscriber, by their kind- 
ness, gets his paper for $1.50, or $1.75, as the 
case may be. 

As we are obliged to pay 114 per cent. dis- 
count on Western funds, our friends would 
oblige us by sending, if not too inconvenient, 
Eastern money, especially notes of five dollars 
or upwards, on Baltimore, Philadelphia, New 
York, or Boston—Eastern funds gene -ally 
being at 1 per cent., and no.es of five dollars, 
on good banks in the cities numed, at par. 

They will please be careful to send us no 
notes on any banks in this District, except the 
following: ‘ 

Bank of Commerce, Georgetown; Hugh B. 
, Cashier. 








Gunton, President; Jas. Adams, Cashier. 
Patriotic Bank, betagsim ; G.C. Grammer, 
President ; C. Bestor, Cashier. 
Exchange Bank, Washington ; W. Selden, 
President; W. C. Bestor, Cashier. 





A REMARKABLE COINCIDENCE AND A STRANGE 
DISSENT. 


on the indications of progress in the South, and 
the duty of the North, appeared the following 
ragraph : 

are Tone is progress in the South; and, after 
all, to whom are we to look for the emancipa- 
tion of the negro race, if not to its citizens ? 
We declare that our only hope for the peaceful 
redemption and improvement of the slave popu- 
lation is in the South itself. Congress can do 
nothing more than withdraw Federal support 
from the system; it has no constitutional pow- 
er for its abolition. The free States cannot 
legislate on the subject—their citizens can do 
no more than discuss the question, and separate 
themselves, politically and ecclesiasticully, from 
all op ema for it. Farther they have no 
right to go. here, then, is the hope of the 
slave? We may talk of the right of resistance, 
of rebellion, of revolution. Our fathers resist- 
ed the despotiam of Britain. They would have 
been dastards had they submitted; they would 
have deserved chains had they not succeeded. 
They had intelligence; they had trade; they 
had the mechanic arts; they had arms and 
soldiery ; they had Government; they had free 
institutions; and the despotism which oppress- 
ed them was across an ocean three thousand 
miles wide. The slaves have none of these ad- 
vantages, and resistance. by them would result 
in a war of horrible extermination. 

“ Where, then, we again ask, is the hope of 
the slave? So far as we can see, it is, under 
God, in the free citizens of the South. Peacetul, 
successful emancipation must be their work. 
The public opinion that shall originate the 
movement, carry it forward, shape it, direct it, 
accomplish it, wisely and beneficently, for all 
concerned, must be a Southern public opinion.” 

The position taken here is that which has 
been occupied by the great body of Abolition- 
ists from the time their Declaration of Senti- 
ments was put forth at Philadelphia, in 1833 ; 
but it was defined in such a form that it seemed 
to be quite new to those who had not carefully 
studied their principles. The New York Times 
was pleased to copy the paragraph, with high- 
ly complimentary remarks, characterizing the 
views presented by it, as “rational, constitu- 
tional, and safe.” Other papers, of all parties, 
North and South, re-published it, accepting it 
as an evidence that Anti-Slavery men were be- 
coming at last rational and moderate! Such 
of the Free Soil papers as noticed it, wondered 
what there was in it so new—they could see no 
departure from the old standard. And, at last, 
the Pennsylvania Freeman, one of the principal 
organs of what is called, by way of distinction, 
Garrison Abolition, took up the subject, and 
showed in an elaborate article, that the para- 
graph quoted so largely and commended so 
highly by Northern and Southern, Whig and 
Democratic journals, was in accordance “ with 
the Declaration of Sentiments issued at the 
formation of the American Anti-Slavery Soci- 
ety, and with the action of that Society and its 
auxiliaries ever since,” adding—“it includes 
our most ultra and radical measures.” 

We must confess that we began to feel quite 
puffed up with the notion that at last we had 
framed a definition of Anti-Slavery faith and 
doctrine, to which Hunkers and Liberals, Slave- 
holders and non-Slaveholders, Free-Soilers and 
Garrison A bolitionists, could unanimously agree; 
but, alas! our self-complacency was suddenly 
disturbed by an editorial in the Green Moun- 
tain Freeman, an excellent Free Soil paper 
published at Montpelier, Vermont, whose wor- 
thy editor was greatly scundalized at the teach- 
ings of this marvellous paragraph. In his 
jadgment, the paragraph was heretical—full 
of false doctrine—he could see no “ great dif- 
ference between the tendencies of this preach- 
ing and that of the Baltimore platforms. 
“Others,” he said, “can do as they please, but 
we will ery aloud, and spare not.’ He was 
surprised to see us set our faces against agita- 
tion! 

Now, will our friend be kind enough to point 
out what more the free States can do, than 
is stated in the paragraph to which he ob- 
jects. “Their citizens,” we say, “can do no 
more than discuss the question, and separate 
themselves, politically and ecclesiastically, from 
all responsibility for it.’ Can they do more? 
Has Mr. Garrison, Mr. Smith, Mr. Giddings, 
Mr. Hale, ever called upon them to do more? 
Did the Buffalo platform, does the Pittsburgh 
platform affirm any duty on their part beyond 
this? 

Does our worthy cotemporary ever read the 
Era? I[t may not “cry aloud” so zealously, or 
“spare not” so rigorously, as the Green Moun- 
tain Freeman, stiil it tries to make a little 
noise, according to its capacity. If he had 
done us the justice to read the whole article, 
from which the foregoing is an extract, he 
would have seen the following paragraphs, 
from which he would have learned that he wa- 
not to be left all alone in his battle ‘against 
Oppression : 

“Two duties are especially incumbent on 
the North, and their faithful fulfilment must 
powerfully tend to the increase of Anti-Slavery 
sentiment in the South. It should present 
clearly, fully, and constantly, the whole argu- 
ment in favor of Freedom and Free Labor; 
and it should kindly, but firmly, proceed in the 
work of relieving itself of all responsibility for 
Slavery. 

“The question, some say, has but one side—it 
does not admit of argument—the advocates of 
Slavery do not believe what they say—they are 
fit subjects for denunciation or ridicule, not 
sober argument. This is a great mistake. The 
Southern advocates of Slavery have presented 
their argument with a plausibility never before 
equalled. During the whole struggle against 
Slavery in Britain, we recollect no logic used 
by its supporters there, so subtile and ingenious 
as that by which it is now sought to sustain 
American Slavery. It does no good to denounce 
and deride it ; the thing to be done is to expose 
and refute it; the advocates of Slavery must be 
met on every ground, natural, moral, politico- 
economical, and constitutional, and the demon- 
stration must be made that their whole argu- 
ment is a sophism, and all truth is against 
them. 

“The next duty of the North is kindly but 
firmly to relieve itself of all responsibility for 


“Slavery. So long as its political organizations 


are subservient to its demands, so long as its 
ecclesiastical bodies give it any support or 
countenance, 80 long as its religious or political 
press apologizes for it, so long as its literature 
or religion shall afford it any sanctuary or 
refuge, it must share in a greater or less degree 
the responsibility of its existence. Above all, 
such st must rest upon it, so long 
as it shall consent tothe existence of Slavery 
within the exclusive jurisdiction of the Federal 
Government, or to its extension beyond the 
limits of the States in which it now exists. In 
all kindness, but with inexorable purpose, it 
must say distinctly that it cannot, wil] not con- 
sent that the Government in which it has an 
equal voice, and an equal interest, shall use its 
power for the inaintenance or advancement of 
a system purely sectional, repugnant to the 
great principles and ends of that Government, 
and in its judgment essentially wrong and mis- 
chievous. This much it has aright to say; 
this much it ought to say, It violates no right 
of the South; it inflicts no wanton insult. It 
— refuses to consent to what in its opinion 

involve it in guilt, and the Nation in 
ultimate rain. 

“Let this duty be faithfully and courageously 
discharged, and Slavery would be limited for- 
ever to its present area. This being settled, 
and considered settled as an ultimate fact, the 
extinction of the system would then be only a 





uestion of time. Southern statesmen then, in- 
ttead of ing ‘to put off ‘the eyil day,’ by 
sehemes for the indefinite extension of the area 


of Slavery, would turn their gttention to plans 


In our editorial in the Era of November 4th, 


and that if the Com 


South, under the pressure of the influences we 
have merely Pe at, and under the steady 
working of the law Of self-interest, dictating, in 
the new circumstances, preparations for a new 
order of things, there would be arapid growth 
of Public Opinion favorable to Emancipation.” 

We are not aware that these duties have 


been defined in any Baltimore platform. 





REV. JOHN SCOBLE. 


This gentleman, so long distinguished as one 
of the leaders of the British and Foreign :Anti- 
Slavery Society, has lately arrived in New York, 
with his family, on his way, we believe, to 
Canada, where ta proposes to settle. The 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Committee 
signified their high appreciation of his services 
by the passage of the following resolution : 

“The Committee of the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society, in parting with their Sec- 
retary, John Scoble, who from personal and 
family considerations is about to settle in West- 
ern Canada, feel it due to him to record their 
high estimate of the able, self-denying, and in- 
valuable services that he has rendered, during 
a long period of years, to the Anti-Slavery 
cause, especially in connection with the success- 
ful efforts that have been made for the aboli- 
tion of Slavery and the ‘apprenticeship ’ in va- 
rious portions of the British Empire, and the 
subsequent preservation of the rights of those 
whose freedom had been thus secured. The 
Committee would further express their earnest 
wish for the health and welfare of John Scoble, 
and his estimable wife and family, in their in- 
tended place of abode, and warmly commend 
them to the kind notice of the friends of hu- 
manity and religion in Canada. 

“ London, 9th mo. 3, (Sept) 1852.” 


THE PRO-SLAVERY CONSPIRATORS AT WORK 
IN CALIFORNIA. 


After all, the exclusion of Slavery from the 
Pacific coast was the great grievance com- 
plained of by the Pro-Slavery Party. A Slave 
Empire from the Atlantic to the Pacific coast, 
with provision for its expansion Southwardly, 
was the scheme of that Party. It was bafiled. 
Under the pressure of Public Opinion, brought 
to bear by the agencies of 1848, Freedom was 
established in California, and a limit set to the 
extension of Slave Empire on the West. From 
that time, the Pro-Slavery Party has been 
working to regain the ground it lost. Its em- 
issaries have crowded into the new State, and 
got the control of its press and its politics. 
Northern men, and the opponents of Slavery 
from the South, have turned their attention to 
mining er trading, caring, as usual, more for 
wealth than political power. The Pro-Slavery 
demagogues, meanwhile, though greatly in the 
minority, have either silenced or seduced the 
press, with one or two exceptions, and filled the 
Legislature with men ready to advance their 
purposes. The passage of the infamous and 
unconstitutional Law, to re-enslave free negroes 
in the State, was their act, and an indication of 
their power and policy. The attempt to pass a 
bill submitting the question of a revision of the 
Constitution to the People, with a view of get- 
ting rid of the Anti-Slavery clause, or of dividing 
the State, so as to throw open the southern half 
to Slavery, was their work. The bill passed 
the Hoyse, but failed in the Senate, for want 
of the requisite two-thirds majority. The Con- 
spirators have been busy since, and the attempt 
will be renewed. 

The Press is faithless, with the exception of 
the Pacific, and one or two other papers—and 
even these seem to be slumbering. The Pro- 
Slavery Party already talks as if the State were 
a Slave State. The attempt to form a Hale and 
Julian ticket was denounced by the newspapers 
as incendiary, and they wondered at the au- 
dacity of the few Democrats who sought to 
carry out true Democratic principles in Cali- 
fornia. 

A writer in the New York Evening Post, in 
a letter from San Francisco, November 14th, 
says— 

“Tn this State, the counties inhabited by the 
native Californians, (being those lying south of 
this city,) conceiving themsclves aggrieved by 
the details of the State Government—especially 
by the heavy taxation—are deeply discontent- 
ed, and strenuous for reform. This they hope 
to obtain, through the medium of a convention 
to revise the Constitution, either by a division 
of the State, or some alteration of the obnoxious 
constitutional provisions. These counties are, 
almost to a man, opposed to enslaving the 
State; yet, such is their dissatisfaction, that 
they will join the Pro-Slavery men for a con- 
vention. 

“ Add to this the defects, more fancied than 
real, inseparable from a Constitution framed as 
ours was, and youcan imagine that, notwith- 
standing a strong Anti-Slavery sentiment in the 
State, a bill may he forced through the Legis- 
lature, submitting to the people the question of 
a Convention. 

“Then the question will not be submitted at 
the general election in September, 1853, (for 
fear of a full vote and a defeat to the scheme,) 
but at a special election called in a few weeks 
after the passage of the bill, and before the 
people at large can have half understood the 
question. Thus it may be that, a second time, 
in spite of the majority of the voters of the 
State, a vote will be extorted in favor of a con- 
vention.” 

The Conspirators, organized, vigilant, with 
the means at their command, will probably 
succeed in returning a large body of delegates, 
Should the judgment of the State, however, be 
against them, they will resort to stratagem. 


“Slavery is to beexcluded from the mines, 
and admitted into the agricultural portions of 
the State! [As though a law should be passed 
confining a conflagration or the cholera to the 
valleys and plains, and forbidding it in the 
mountains!| Then some few specious provis- 
ions are to be throw in, for the benefit of the 
native Californian counties, on the subject of 
taxation, &c.; and the whole instrument, thus 
hocus-pocused, is to be presented in a lump, to 
be voted for at another special election, in the 
hope that, taking the good with the bad, and 
by another concerted movement among the 
Pro-Slavery men, the amended Constitution 
may “a: through, and California be reduced 
to the level of Arkansas, Texas, and Missis 
sippi. 
“This is, in a few words, the imperfect out- 
line of the whole scheme for abolishing freedom 
in California, and degrading it into a slave 
State. And such is the servility and cowardice 
of Northern men, and the indifference of the 
rest, that there is much danger the ag may 
succeed. With scarce @ press sure for Free- 
dom—two of the three Democratic pegery dead 
ee us—the Whig ag ae” either hostile or 
silent—hardly any of the leading men, in either 
party, who is not a fanatic for Slavery, or in 
is heart false to Freedom and the State—there 
seems Jittle room for hope. There is, in truth, 
no hope but in the masses, the miners and la- 
boring men of the State, whose yotes must save 
the State, if it is to be saved in the coming 
contest.” 
The writer goes on to say— 
“In the absence of a press here, well-reason- 
ed, temperate articles in Atlantic papers, ad- 
dressed to the working people of the State, 
would have much effect. The sound opinion of 
the nation should be aroused; and the South 
should be made to understand that California 
Sree was a part and parcel of the Compromises ; 
responsibility is on her, and not on the North, 
for all results which must follow. 

“ But, ‘something too much of this.’ J never 
was so heartily sick of politics as just at this 
moment. For my own part, I will make what 
money | can, so as to be ready to act and run, 


at the first ne@liity.” 

That is not the spirit in which a man who 
sees the dangershould act. He ought to con- 
: front it, with all the means God has put in his 
| powr. Let him appeal to those around him; 
_ let him write, speak, print, work day and night, 
_ to bafile the devilish scheme. There are good 
men enough in the State to save it, if they will 
but act. Let them organize—let them secare 
@ good press, and assure it of support if it will 








agencies in California, for the 
| papers from the older States, devoted to the 
cause of Freedom. A few daring, intelligent 
men will be able to marshal the friends of 
Freedom, so as utterly to overthrow the Pro- 
Slavery Conspirators—just as was done in [Ibi- 
nois, when an attempt equally formidable was 
made to convert it into a slave State. 





IRREGULARITIES OF THE MAIL. 


The New York Triiune says— 

“The public agents and advertisements of 
the New Jersey railroads impudently proclaim 
that passengers will be taken through from 
New York to Washington, nightly, by the train 
which leaves this city at 5 P. M., and that the 
passengers which leave here by the 2 P. M. 
train, via Amboy, will be set down at Philadel- 
phia in 41¢ hours, or at 614 P. M. 

“Tt has been our fortune to go over the first- 
named line five times within the last six or 
eight weeks. On three of these occasions we 
were planted in Philadelphia after the cars had 
left that city for Baltimore, with which they 
should have connected ; and on the 8th instant, 
the last time we went through, we found that 
the failure to connect had taken place every 
day during the month ; and of course the regu- 
lar afternoon mail from this city for the South 
had regularly failed at all points south of Phil- 
adelphia during this period, and the passengers 
— to lie over. 

“Tt may not be generally known to our com- 
mercial public, but the fact is, that the South- 
ern mail, which leaves here at 5 P. M., does not 
usually go through to Washington that night, 
as it purports to, and as it should, but lies over 
at Philadelphia till the next day; and all in 
consequence of the inexcusable failure of the 
cars to reach Philadelphia in time to connect 
with the Baltimore train. Why the Post Office 
Department does not remedy this, we co not 
know, for we have never asked. The afternocn 
mail from New York is now almost uniformly 
a day behind at Washington, and yet nothing 
seems to be heard about it, except in vague 
grumblings in private circles, where the cause 
seems often not to be understood.” 

We know something, by experience, of the 
shameful conduct of these New Jersey Monopo- 
lies. It is entirely within the power of their 


with the cars at Philadelphia. A very slight 
increase of speed would effect it. But, they 
are sordid and reckless. The comfort and in- 
terests of the Public are nothing to them. 

The irregularity in the transmission of the 
mail is not, however, confined to this route. 
There is scarcely a route in the country, judg- 
ing from the complaiats of our subscribers, on 
which the mail service is properly attended to. 
There are places in Illinois which the Era does 
not reach till a month after date. There are 
post offices in the Western Reserve, (0.,) where 
it is not delivered till two weeks after publica- 
tion." The delays on the route between here 
and Cincinnati, plain and direct as it is, are 
outrageous. The bags are made up carefully 
in our office, every Tuesday evening, and start 
from here in the cars the next morning at six 
o’clock, for Cincinnati, via Wheeling. At the 
farthest, they should reach Cincinnati by Satur- 
day morning ; but our subscribers constantly 
complain that they do not receive their papers 
till Monday morning—five days from Washing- 
ton—and this in a country of steam and rail- 
roads! We have been informed that at some 
little place, Frostburg, or some other “burg,” 
the mail on this route lies over one day! If 
this be so, it is disgraceful. If the contractors 
on the Wheeling route cannot do better than 
this, they should be kicked out of employment. 
There are two other routes—by the Lakes and 
by Pittsburgh. Why will the Postmaster Gen- 
eral submit to the imposition of a Company 
that consults more its own convenience than 
the interests of the public service ? 

Mr. Hubbard, the Postmaster General, is an 
energetic man, and, had he time, we have no 
doubt would effect important reforms. But, 
short as his time is, he certainly can do some- 
thing to remedy the insufferable delays and 
irregularities on the principal mail routes. 

We recollect that when editing a paper in 
Cincinnati, similar delays used to occur, and it 
was ascertained that some of the mail bags 
were then occasionally thrown out to make 
reom for oysters ordered from Baltimore! 

THE WOMEN OF GREAT BRITAIN TQ THE WO- 
MEN OF AMERICA. 


We find in our exchanges the following ad- 
mirable address from women of the highest 
rank in Great Britain, to the women of this 
country. It is modest, affectionate, courteous, 
free from self-righteousness and self-compla- 
cency. Emanating from women eminent by their 
station or talents, it will be received, we 
doubt not, by the women of America, in the 
same spirit which dictated the appeal to their 
sympathies. It is important, too, as showing 
them a way in which they may bring their in- 
fluence to bear with the women of Great Brit- 
ain, in relation to the great social wrongs in 
that empire: 

“On Friday, the 26th ult.,a meeting of la- 
dies was convinced at Stafford House, to con- 
sider the expediency of addressing a memorial 
from the women of England) to the women of 
the United States, on the subject of slavery. 
The ladies being assembled, 

“The. Duchess of Sutherland read the fol- 
lowing paper; ‘Perhaps | may he allowed to 
state the object for which this meeting has 
been called together ; but very few words will 
be required, as all, | am sure, assembled here, 
must have heard and read much of the moral 
and physical suffering inflicted on the race of 
negroes and their descendants by the system of 
slavery prevalent in many of the United States 
of America. Founded on such information, a 
proposition appeared a short time ago in sev- 
eral of the newspapers, that the women of Eng- 
land should express to the women of America 
the strong feeling they entertained on the ques- 
tion, and earnestly request their aid to abolish, 
or at least to mitigate, so enormous an evil. 
The draught of an address accompanied the 
proposition, and, as it is intended to offer that 
address for your adoption, | will now read it 
to you: 
“6 The os and Obristian Address of 
many Thousunds hy - Women of England 
to their Sisters, the Women of the United 
States of America. 

“¢A common origin, a common faith, and, 
we sinzerely believe, a common cause, urge us 
at the present moment to address you on the 
subject of that system of negro slavery, which 
still prevails so extensively, and with such 
frightful results, in many of the vast regions of 
the Western world. 

' “ “We will not dwell on the ordinary topics, 
on the progress of civilization, on the advance 
of freedom everywhere, on the rights and re- 
quirements of the nineteenth century, but we 
appeal to you yery seriously to reflect, and to 
ask counsel of how far such a state of 
things is in accordance with His Holy Word, 
the inalienable rights of immortal souls, and 
the pure and merciful spirit of the Christian 
religion. 

_ “*We do not shut our eyes to the difficul- 
ties, nay, the dangers, that would beset the im- 
mediate abolition of that long-established sys- 
tem ; we see and admit the necessity of prepa- 
ration for so great an event; but in speaking 
of indispensable preliminaries, we cannot be 
silent on that Jaw of your eountry which, in 
direct contrayention of God’s own law, “ insti- 
tuted in the time of man’s innocency,” denies 
tm jm hand ogni pe 
18 JOYS, 8; whicl 

rates, at the will of the master, the wife from 
the husband, and ths children from the pa- 
rents. Nor can we be silent on that awful sys- 
tem which, either by statute or by custom, in- 


terdicts to any race of man, or any portion of 
the human family, education in truth of 


the and the ordinanges of Christianity. 


«A remedy appliod to ther two evils alone 


agents at any time to make the connection | 


| in a spirit of self-complacency, as though our 
ee in 
and shame 
our heavy share in this great sin, we acknow!l- 
that our forefathers introduced, nay, com- 


| nation were free from the guilt it 
| others. We acknowledge with grie 


| ed 
iled, the adoption of slavery in those might 


| 


common dishonor.’ 


and thus our friendly and earnest interposition 
will be ascribed altogether to domestic, and in 
no respect to national feelings. 


“We shall propose to form a committee for 


the purpose of collecting signatures to the ad- 
dress, and of transmitting it, when complete, 
to the United States. As a general committee 
would be too large for the transaction of the 
daily business, we shall propose a sub-commit- 
tee, to report, from time to time, to the gener- 
al committee ; but there is every reason to hope 
that the whole matter may be terminated in a 
short space of time. 

“ It only remains for me to acknowledge the 
kindness with which you have acceded to my 
request in attending here this day. I hope 
and believe that our efforts, under God’s bless- 
ing, will not be without some happy results : 
but, whether it succeed or whether it fail, no 
one will deny that we shall have made an at- 
tempt which had, both for its beginning and 
for its end, ‘Glory to God in the highest—on 
earth peace—good will towards men.’ 

“The memorial was then agreed to, and a 
sub-committee appointed. 


Sutherland, Bedford, and Argyll ; the Countess 
of Shaftesbury, Lady Constance Grosvenor, 
Viscountess Palmerston, Lady Dover, Lady 
Cowley, Lady Ruthven, Lady Bellhaven, Hon. 
Mrs. Montague Villiers, Hon. Mrs. Kinnaird, 
the Lady Mayoress, Lady Trevelyan, Lady 
Parke, Miss Parke, Mrs. Owen, Mrs. Carpen- 
ter, Mrs. Buxton, Miss Buxton, Mrs. John Si- 
mon, Mrs. Proctor, Mrs. Binney, Mrs. Holland, 
Mrs. Steane, Mrs. John Buller, Mrs. R. D. 
Grainger, Mrs. Hawes, Mrs. Sutherland, Mrs. 
Mary Howitt, Mrs. Dicey, Miss Trevelyan, 
Mrs. Milman, Miss Taylor, Mrs. Robson, and 
Mrs. Macaulay. 

“The ladies whose names follow signified 





Beaufort, the Marchioness of Stafford, the 
Countess of Derby, the Countess of Carlisle, 
Lady Jobn Russell, the Countess of Lichfield, 
Viscountess Ebrington, the Countess of Cavan, 


Clark, Lady Paxton, Lady Kaye Shuttleworth, 
Lady Buxton, Lady Inglis, Mrs. Malcolm, Mrs. 
Seeley, Mrs. Alfred Tennyson, Mrs. Lyon 
Playfair, Mrs. Charles Dickens, Mrs. Murray, 
Mrs. Charles Knight, Mrs. Marsh, Mrs. 
Champneys, and Mrs. Rowland Hill.” 


CUBA—THE IN-COMING ADMINISTRATION. 


Our Congressional report this week contains 
a very brief notice of an important debate, 
which took place last Thursday im the Senate, 
on a resolution introduced by Mr. Mason, of 
Virginia, calling upon the President for copies 
of the diplomatic notes recently received from 
the Governments of France and England, re- 
specting a tripartite convention to secure Cuba 
to Spain. 

Mr. Mason, we presume, wishes to be re- 
garded as the representative of the Conserva- 
tive portion of the Pierce Party, and his move- 
ment is designed to concentrate and organize 
the elements of Conservatism in such a way as 
to subject Mr. Pierce to its control. Mr. Soulé, 
who represents the Progressive portion of the 


call them, did not seem pleased with this move- 
ment. Haging obtained the floor, he will lay 
his views before the Senate next Tuesday, the 
day fixed for resuming the subject. 

The prevailing impression—in which, by the 
way, we do not participate—is, that the Ad- 
ministration of Gen. Pierce will be controlled 
by the Conservatives. Should this impression, 
however, be verified by future ovents, he will 
close his career four years hence, with about 
as much political strength as Mr. Fillmore. 

To those who fondly imagine that the “ Cu- 

ban bubble,” as they term it, has burst, we 
commend the remarks of Mr. Mason and Mr. 
Cass. Conservatives as they are, they both 
speak with entire confidence of the future an- 
nexation of Cuba to thiscountry. As to the time, 
of course they predict nothing ; but Cuba must 
be ours—“ Inevitable Destiny” prescribes it. 
“ Filibustering ” must be discountenanced—we 
must act honorably towards Spain—but if pur- 
chase can effect annexation, we must purchase ; 
or, if there should be a successful revolution, 
we must annex it ; or, should any other Power 
attempt to get foothold in the island, we must 
declare war, and take it ourselves. This, if we 
understand them, is their position—the position 
of those Southern Conservatives, on which some 
Northern men have relied for security against 
all schemes of Cuban annexation ! 
Hitherto we have been intent upon calling 
the attention of the Péople to these schemes, 
unwilling to see them lulled into false security. 
If we are to have any moré territory, let them 
not be tricked into a position where nothing 
will he left for them but to ratify what has 
been forced upon them, As to the policy and 
bearings of the proposed annexation, we have 
said but little. It is a subject we reserve for 
discussion hereafter. 





TRUE, VS. FALSE, DEMOCRACY. 


The following letter, from the Hon. Stephen 
C. Phillips, of Massachusetts, is important, both 
for the counsel it contains and the indication it 
furnishes of the state of sentiment among our 
friends in Massachusetts. It was not intended, 
we presume, for publication ; but the practical 
importance of its yiews will justify us in making 
it public. The opinions so distinctly enuneiated 
by Mr. Phillips—opinions for the utterance of 
which Mr, Chase, one of the truest Democrats 
in the country, at one time was made an object 
of assault in his own State—may now be re- 
garded as the opinions of a majority of our 
friends. 
Satem, Mass., December 18, 1352. 
My Dear Sir: While enclosing my annual 
subscription, I desire to congratulate you upon 
the increased circulation of your paper, and 
upon the evidence it furnishes of the growing 
preparation of the national mind to consider 
and decide upon the questions which are dis- 
cussed in the Era with so much discretion and 
ability. 4 ‘ ; 
We have reached an interesting moment In 
the progress of our organization. We must in 
some respects take a new start. We are pre- 
pared ta place qurselyes exclusively upon Dem- 
ocratic ground. The Pittsburgh Platform 
causes us to be known henceforth by the name 
of Free Democrats, and commits us unquali- 
fiedly to the simplest, broadest, and most com- 
rehensive Democratic principles and measures. 
The issue we are to make with the new Admin- 
istration and its supporters will be, Which is 
uine, practical, consistent Democracy— 
fheir policy or ours? So far as they prop 
r Democratic measures—whether sh, g 
So fies trade, freedom of the public lands, or 
the advancement of the cause of freedom at 
home or abroad—we are to support them, and 
to show ourselves prepared, not only upon one 
question, but upon all questions, to abide the test 
of thorough practical Democracy. So far as 
they choose to show themselves not Democrats, 
but ultra Conservatives, upon the question of 
Slavery, and measures growing out of it, we 
are to confront them, and to insist upon the 





would commence the amelioration of their sad 
condition. We sppenl tis, & pon, Se iets 
as wives, and as mothers, to raise you 
to your fellow-cittsens, and your prayers to 


cad 





application of 9 rigid Pen = 
ill j ify our ds and consistency. Strip 
off Fash and let the truth sonnel, anc the 
Democratic party must cease to be the sponsor 


| colonies. We humbly confess it before Al- 
mighty God; and it is because we so deeply 
feel, and so unfeignedly avow, our own com- 
plicity, that we now venture to implore your 
aid to wipe away our common guilt and our 


“There are many reasons why this address 
should be presented rather by the womon than 
by the men of England. We shall not be sus- 
pected of any political motives ; all will readil 
admit that the state of things to which we yf 
lude is one peculiarly distressing to our sex ; 


“The ladies present were the Duchesses of 


their concurrence: The Duchess Dowager of 


Viscountess Melbourne, Lady Hatherton, Lady 
Blantyre, Lady Dufferin, I.ady Easthope, Mrs. 
Josiah Conder, the Hon. Mrs. Cowper, Lady 


Party, or the “filibusters,” as some affect to 


| consummation must be accomplished, which 
| will involve.the abolition of slavery. One of two 
| things is certain—a Democratic party must 
| overthrow slavery, or slavery will prevent the 
continued existence of a Democratic party. 
Notwithstanding untoward circumstances, I be- 
lieve the former alternative to be more probable 
and more practicable than the latter. Great 
duties, great trials, and great sacrifices, await 
us ; but do not these constitute a glorious epoch 
in which it is a privilege to live? The cause 
which demands the National Era, and is so 
rapidly increasing its circulation, must advance 
and with an influence as diffusive as the light 
of truth, and as irresistible as the power of yir- 
tue. Let us not allow ourselves to doubt that 
God will bless and that man must aid such a 
cause. 
Yours, therefore, gratefully and hopefully, 
S. C. Purtxrps, 
DEBATE IN THE SENATE 
On the subject of conferring the title of Lieu- 
tenant General. 


Tuespay, DecemBER 2). 

The debate arose on a joint resolution to au- 
thorize the President of the United States to 
confer the rank of Lieutenant-General by bre- 
vet for meritorious services, it being under- 
stood that General Scott was to be the recip- 
ient of the honor. 

General Shields said he was in favor of it as 
an act of justice—of military justice to General 
Scott. The Committee on Military Affairs 
took the same view of it. Mr. Cass supported 
it in a speech, in which he paid a warm tribute 
of admiration to General Scott. Mr. Borland 
said that he would not oppose the resolution so 
much, if it were a proposition to confer this 
rank directly on the General, but Mr. Shields 
remarked that this course would be unconsti- 
tutional. Mr. Adams, of Mississippi, and 
Messrs. Chase and Hale, opposed the resolu- 
tion, Measrs. Clemens and Pratt defended it, 
On ordering the resolution to a third read- 
ing—the test question—the vote stood. 


Yeas—Mexssrs. Atchison, Badger, Bell, But- 
ler, Brooke, Cass, Charlton, Clemens, Cooper, 
Davis, DeSaussure, Dodge of Wisconsin, Dixon, 
Dodge of Iowa, Fish, Geyer, Gwin, Hunter, 
James, Jones of Tennessee, Mason, Miller, Mor- 
ton, Pearce, Pratt, Rusk, Seward, Shields, 
Smith, Soule, Spruance, Underwood, Upham, 
and Wade—34. 

Nays—Messrs. Adams, Bradbury, Bright, 
Cathcart, Chage, Felch. Hale, Hamlin, Norris, 
Sumner, Toucey, and Walker—12. 


The joint resolution was then read a third 
time and passed. 

The only Southern man voting against it 
was Mr. Adams, of Mississippi. The rest of 
the negatives were given by Democrats and 
Pierce men. 

We have no room for the debate at length, 
but our readers would hardly forgive us, if we 
omitted the publication of the coneise and 
statesmanlike remarks of Mr. Chase, and a 
portion, at least, of the piquant speech of Mr. 
Hale. 


Mr. Cuase. When this resolution was origi- 
nally before the Senate, some two years since, 
| felt myself constrained to vote against it. I 
then gave a silent vote; but [ now desire to 
state briefly the reasons which control me. 

The object of the resolution has been dis- 
tinctly avowed by the honorable Senator from 
Illinois, [Mr. Shields,} and by the honorable 
Senator from Michigan, [Mr. Cass.] It is to 


conferring that rank upon him. Now, is i 
worth the cost—is it expédient that an Ameri- 
can Congress should revive this rank, which, 
vas has D€en stated by the honorable Senator 
from Michigan, has been but once before con- 
ferred in our whole history as a nation, and 
then only upon Washington, and for reasons 
growing out of the condition of public affairs * 
The best reward of noble deeds is the conscious- 
ness of dutydone. That highest reward, I sup- 
pose, the soldier as well as the civilian most cov- 
ets, that consciousness which will sustain the pos- 
sessor at all times, and under all circumstances, 
amid opprobrium as well as applause. It con- 
stitutes a reward which he finds in his own 
breast, and which it is impossible for any to 
take from him. Now, sir, no-man wishes to 
take one leaf from any laurel which General 
Scott has won or worn; no man desires to de- 
prive him of any jot of that gratitude which 
his country has so freely offered to him, or ‘to 
take from him a tittle of that world-wide re- 
nown which his achievements have gained for 
him; and the fame of his achievements has 
gone, I may almost say, wherever any language 
of civilization is spoken. Our duty is to con- 
sider the consequences of the act which we are 
now called upon to perform. 
I said a moment since, repeating what had 
fallen from the Senator from Michigan, | Mr. 
Cass,] that this rank has been created but once 
before in our whole history, and then it was 
created for the purpose of conferring it upon & 
man who was above all his compeers. I do 
not think the object of the Senator from Mich- 
igan, to avoid the inference that any man is the 
peer of Washington, will be attained by chang- 
ing the word “revive” for the word “ create” in 
this resolution. Change what you may, the thing 
remains ; the fact is still there that you confer the 
office which was created for Washington upon 
another distinguished person ; and whether you 
style it the “revival” or the “creation” of 
that office, makes no difference in practical ef- 
fect. Why, sir, although Washington carried 
the country through the war of the Revolution, 
it was not thought necessary to create any new 
title for him at its close. He conferred upon 
his country the highest of all benefits; he as- 
sured to her, by his services in the field, freedom 
and independence. More than any other man, 
under the blessing of Proyidence, he secured te 
us the privileges and institutions which we now 
enjoy. And, yet, whoever thought of dignify- 
ing him by a new title, by conferring upon him 
any of those gewgaw distinctions which Legis- 
latures can create, and which Legislatures can 
take away? No, sir; his reward was of a dif- 
ferent description. It was found in the con- 
sciousness of his own heart that he had con- 
ferred the greatest benefits upon his country 
and upon the world, and in those grateful re- 
gards of the people who surrounded him every- 
where he went, and distinguished him as “first 
in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of 
his countrymen.” That was his distinction. 
No trappings of office, no mere military title, 
no distinction such as that you now propose to 
confer, constituted any part of it. It flowed 
from the great fountain of his own services, 
and was returned to him in the gratitude of 
the people. : 
I am averse to distinguishing any man by 
the title which was conferred upon Washing- 
ton alone; and conferred on him only when it 
was supposed that he was immediately to he 
called into the actual service of his country in 
the war with France. I remember the affect- 
ing and noble letter in which he signified his 
acceptance of the commission. He accepted it 
not as a mere rank, not as an honorary distinc- 
tion, but as a commission to render new.Ae5 
vices to his country in a new anu perilous fie d. 
It was his warrant for duty to be done in the 
service of his country, not a mere trapping of 
office. ; f 
1 recollect very well, when this subject was 
under considerativn before, that it was suggested 
on the part of the opponents of this measure that 
we were entering upon a new policy by confer- 
ring titles—mere titles—as a consideration for 
military services. And it was avked, where 16 
all this to end? And I recollect very well that 
a yery distinguished supporter oi this measure 
said at that time, that if the case should occur 
in which it was necessary, he was willing to 
grant the marshal’s baton, and to confer what- 
ever rank the usages of European Governments 
allow, for the purpose of expressing the grati- 
tude and admiration of our Republic. Now, 
my honorable friend from Michigan and yo 
say thatthereisnodanger in mere words. Ifthe 
substantia! rank and power remain unchang- 
where is the danger of conferring a higher 
title? Why, sir, who does not know that the 
substantial power of Louis Napoleon three 
months ago was just as great as now: Where, 
then, according to this argument, was the dee 
of granting to him the title of Emperor, ant 
settling the descent of the em “pa in venyeone 
a if mere power is all we are to | 
gor, without respect t0 the titular distinction 
in which we array it. i 








create a new rank in the army, for the purpose 
of distinguishing a particular individual, by ¢ 
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this whole thing. We 
as snake wa ‘economical Government ; 
~ while I agree with the distinguished Sen- 
won from Illinois, [Mr. Shields,] that it is 
al eful and proper in the majority in this 
_ sear! to render whatever of honor they may 
re the distinguished leader of their opponents, 
| still think it is not expedie it for that major- 
ity to disregard the principles upon which they 
have professed to stand before the American 
ople—those principles of economy, prudence, 
frugality, and moderation, which constitute 
come of the highest claims of Democracy to the 
acceptance of the American people at all. 
These principles do not sanction the measure 
ow proposed. 
' Me Presiden concur in much of what has 
been so well and so eloquently said by the Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. Shields] in regard to 
the brilliancy of the achievements of our army 
in the Mexican campaign. It was my pd 
or my misfortune to be one of those who thoug 


“} that the war was unnecessarily commenced. 


it was my fortune or my misfortune to be one of 
those who thought that the war was or ay 8 
ately closed ; for, after the conntry had been ac 
ually conquered, and our armies were 10 posses- 
sion of the Mexican capital, and & Govaaeens, 
petter than Mexico had ever known, was — - 
lished, it was our duty to retain the contro hee 
had acquired, and afford an opportunity to the 
Mexican people to establish really free es 
ments under American auspices. And, sir, 
differ from that Senator so far as he seems to 
think that the victories of war are greater than 
the victories of peace. Far otherwise ; Pam will- 
ing to accord whatever meed of gratitude a 
grateful country desires to bestow upon its dis- 
tinguished servants in the field; but,in my 
judgment— 

_ hath her victories, not less renowned than 

war. 

Ave, Mr. President, peace has victories far 
more glorious than those of war. In my judg- 
ment, those conquests in the domain of Na- 
ture which have been achieved by a Fulton 
and a Morse, are worthier of distinguished 
honors from a Democratic people than the high- 
est military achievements. He who subjected 
the mighty power of steam to the purposes of 
man, and he who taught lightning to perform 
your errands over boundless continents—these 
men are far worthier of titles and distinctions, 
if titles and distinctions are to be conferred, 
than the most successful soldier. 

Aye, Mr. President, and. he who utters a 
mighty thought or embodies a great conception 
in living language, and sends it forth to en- 
lighten and civilize the world, and to, live 
through all ages, bestowing its benefits and 
blessings upon all men ; he, too, in my judgment, 
js a greater conqueror than the mightiest war- 
rior, beeause he conquers in the domain of 
the human intellect. When Jefferson penned 
the Declaration of Independence, and an- 
nounced, as the only true basis of Government, 
the yreat truth “that all men are created 
equal,” and sent that truth forth to fulfil its 
sublime mission, oyerturning thrones, princi- 
palities, and powers, he achieved a mightier 
conquest than any warrior who ever led armed 
hosts to bat le. Peace, then, Mr. President, 
has had her great and illustrious victories; 
but the victories achieved on the fleld of peace 
are not distinguished by eulogies and _ tri- 
umphs decreed by Legislative acts. These 
victors are content with the voluntary homage 
of a grateful world. They have had their re- 
ward in the sublime consciousness that they 
have done their duty to their race. 

Whatever view, then, Mr. President, I take 
of this proposition, I feel myself constrained, 
while { honor the distinguished individual whom 
it is proposed to distinguish by it, as much as 
aay gentleman in the Senate, to record my vote 
against its adoption. 


Mr. Hare. Mr. President, when the propo- 
sition was up to render a vote of thanks to 
Gen. Taylor and Gen. Scott, for the services 
which they performed in the Mexican war, and 
to thank them for their brilliant achievements 
in the war, I voted against it. I voted alone, 
sir—in a minority of one on both those questions. 
| voted against it because I acted upon the same 
principle with those men in the British House 
of Commons, who voted against thanking Brit- 
ish officers for vigtories when they gained them 
over the American colonies, because they he- 
lieved that the Amerigan colonies had the right 
and the British Administration had the wrong, 
in the contest in which the victories were won. 
Those distinguished gentlemen said they could 
not separate a vote of thanks to the officers for 
the victories which they achieved from an ap- 
proval of the war in which the battles were 
fought. They had not subtlety enough to dis- 
tinguish between thanking the men for winning 
the victory, and approving the object in the 
pursuit of which the victory was won. 


__ _[ thought—and [ am glad of an opportunity 
to say it now, for | am glad to let it be known 
that | have not been converted—I thought the 
Mexican war unjust, atrocious. I thought it 

gone that marked the nation as rapacious, and 

“the age as barbarous. | think so now. Jt has 
lost nothing in my mind of the character which 
it then had, and which | then expressed. [ be- 
lieve now, sir, that it was a war commenced in 
injustice—that it could not commend itself to 
the judgment. And I belieye, sir, that when 

, the impartial pen of history writes the tale of 

that war, the justice of the sentiments which | 
then pronounced, and which five years of reflec- 
tion have strengthened in my mind, will he 
vindicated. I believe that the real and sub- 
stantial causes that we had for this war in 
Which these brilliant victories were achieved, 
_ Were three-fold. The first was that Mexico 
was weaker than we were. The second was, 
that she had provinces which we wanted, and 
she did not want to give them up. And the 
. third was, that we wanted these provinces in 
» Order to extend slavery over them. 


* | believe, that so far as the mere war, after 
it was commenced, was concerned, it was car- 
ried on as scientifically, as bravely, as honora- 
bly, and as gloriously—yes, sir, I will have as 
much glory as anybody—as any war that was 
ever carried on in the world, And if, sir, it 
Were possible, which some men seem to think 
8 possible, to separate the yote according thanks 
gad honors to those that fought these battles, 
from an implied commendation of the causes 
of the war in whigh the battles were fought, I 
would cheerfully vote for them. , But, sir, | 
canrot—{ cannot. The war bas these features 
ma iny mind; and as long as the triple partition 
of Poland by the powers that divided it chal- 

enges the condemnation of the world, so long, 
: I believe, will the war which these United 

. States made upon a sister Republic, at a time 
when she was rent by intestine commotions, 
for the purposes for which I believe that war 
Was carried on—I believe this must run par- 
allel ip all time, so far as the judgment of pos- 


terity is concerned, with that other war which 
We all so much condemn. 


| will suggest to gentlemen that there was 
#2 ogeasion on which they might have con- 
‘¥rred upon Gen. Scott a title—clearly not 
Heonstitutional to he conferred—one fhat | 

ink would: have been vastly more compli- 
mentary to his serviges, and satisfactory to his 
pride—and one, sir, that would have come, not 
we the Representatives of the people, but 
ao the people themselves. It seems to me 
“tat this looks as if there was a little relenting 
11 some gentlemen’s hearts. They think the 
Overthrow and defeat was a little too over- 
qelming ; and for the purpose of breaking 
rr fall, and soothing the irritation which 
thee otherwise be occasioned by this defeat, 
this little sop of a lieutenant-generalship is to 

thrown in. [Laughter.} 


By the wa i 
D Y, when the subject was up that 
je under discussion voutuatiny, I desired to 
ae “remark that fell from the honorable 
hee phe Michigan, Mr. Cass,] and should 
t be in bis “ hy but that he did not happen 
— being unfair. Why, sir, it is the last 
laid —— the world that 1 should like to have 
unfair *~ door, of saying or doing anything 
Gina: hie 18 & very serious charge to come 
Senator igh a source; and when the honorable 
She pe pasisag! transactions of life, between 
a in divide comes with crushing force upon 
i Teflect with what ov ing power 

erwhelmin 

po er © must come when it fails from 
: he t asthe Senator from Michigan 
[Lan tor) tumble individual as myself. 
unkind nd Si | do not wish to be unfair, or 
, “8 unjust, to anybody. And if the 
wall nts which I entertain provoke volleys 
“orrents of eloquence from those whose 
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s littlo longer-—mg' time is almost cat. 





-hearance of this body. | 


It was his remark accusing. 


Mr. Weuxer, (in his seat.) We are all re- 
joiced at that. 

Mr. Hate. I have no doubt that the Sena- 
tor speaks the truth in saying “we are all re- 
joiced at that,’ meaning by “we,” all of the 
class whom he represents. Sir, I think I should 
have failed in falfilling my mission, an ° in the 
discharge of my duties, if all such men did not 
wish that I was not here. 

But, sir, let me entreat gentlemen—you 
know, sir, that by the kindness of the Senate I 
was put upon no standing committee ; and I 
take that to be an invitation on the part of the 
Senate—as they have excused me from the su- 
pervision of any particular subject, to have a 
general eye over the whole. 

Mr. Hale then proceeded to speak on the 
subject of politics generally. Referring to an 
article copied extensively from the Concord 
Patriot, he said, “it gives out what the editor 
stipposes will be the character of the in-coming 


Administration.” 


_ Mr. Hare. I say that if the Barnburners in 
1848, by the declaration which has been made, 
achieved all they proposed to do, they would a 
thousand-fold better never have organized. 
And, sir, if I had supposed at that time that 
the object—which I do believe now—was to 
appeal to the humanity, the love of liberty, and 
the fear of God that there was in the country, 
and drill them all in as drilled sergeants to 
help vindicate the fancied or the real wrongs of 
Mr. Van Buren, inflicted by the friends of Gen. 
Cass—I speak of him as a historical man, now, 
sir—if I had supposed that was the end and 
aim, I would sooner have severed my right 
hand from my body than have gone to the 
ballot-box for any such purpose. 

Mr. Cass, (in his seat.) Enough said. 

Mr.Hae. But the editor of the New Hamp- 
shire Patriot does not seem so clear in some 
other things. He does not go on to say what 
he thinks Gen. Pierce’s opinions are between 
Young America and Old Fogies. He is anfortu- 
nately silent upon that subject, so far as I read 


the article ; for, sir, that may be considered as | 


embraced under the various sections into which 
the party has been divided ; and I think that, 
so far as that is concerned, the Old Fogies and 
Young Americas may both oceupy, with @qual 
hope, the anxious stool, until some further de- 
velopments are made. 

There is another thing that the editor is si- 
lent about, and does not favor us with General 
Pierce’s opinions; and that is, whether the Gulf 
of Mexico is our basin of water. He is entirely 
silent about that; and about Cuba, too, the 
great question—the question of questions— 
about which all hearts are palpitating and 
everybody is so anxious. Why, sir, patriotism 
is impatient under the check, to go and plant 
the standard of republican liberty on the shores 
of Cuba, and to extend the area of freedom 
over that island. There are a great many that, 
in patriotic devotion, and in a patriotic desire 
even to outrun the impulses of Democracy upon 
this subject, are anxious to be beforehand ; and 
they are left in a most dreadful state of unger- 
tainty. It is not only problematical whether 
the area of freedom is to receive this enlarge- 
ment, and the friends of it to receive this en- 
couragement from the in-coming Administra- 
tion; but, indeed, sir, I have seen some outgiv- 
ings or misgivings—I do not know which to 
call them, but will call them givings, at an 
rate—upon this subject. Some papers which 
represent the interest—you know what interest 
that is—that controls this country, have had 
some misgivings, or giyings gut, far south of 
here, and represent that it is not so entirely 
clear that it would be for the interest of gen- 
tlemen who haye been in the habit of consider- 
ing their interest the interest of the country, to 
have Cuba annexed. It is entirely problemati- 
cal in their minds what the effects of it would 
be. And, sir, you know that a doubt expressed 
in regard to the propriety or expediency of a 
measure some half a dozen degrees south of 
here, has more effect upon the calculations of 
prudent politicians than half a dozen condem- 
nations from as many degrees north. I think 
it is unkind in this way, when undertaking to 
illuminate and to lubricate upon the views 
which the in-coming Administration are to 
carry out, to be upon this great question so en- 
tirely silent. ‘ 

Mr. Pratt. I thought it rather unkind in 
my friend from Mississippi [Mr. Adams] that 
he should have called upon ‘the Senator ‘from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Hale] to be the exponent 
of the Whig platferm. A more unfit person 
to perform that duty does not live in the Uni- 
ted States. 

According to the statement made by the 
honorable Senator from New Hampshire, if he 
may be supposed to understand what is the 
feeling of the Democratic Party, a general 
amnesty has been proclaimed. The honorable 
Senator who sits before me [Mr. Chase] has 
said that he belongs to the majority in this 
body—to the Democratic Party—and accord- 
ing to the sentiments contained in the paper 
to which the Senator from New Hampshire 
has referred, he is therefore one of those who 
may be the recipient of one of the highest 
offices in the power of the President clect to 
bestow. 

Mr. Brapsury. I want to know if the hon- 
orable Senator from Maryland [Mr. Pratt] 
means to say that the honorable Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Chase] was a supporter of (eneral 
Pierce ? 

Mr. Pratt. I understood him to say that 
he belongs to the majority of the Senate—to 
the Democratic Party. 

Mr, WetieR. He does not belong there. 
[Laughter. | 

Mr. Cyasr. So far, Mr. President, as the 
honorabje Senator from Maryland [ Mr. Pratt] 
has undertaken to interpret my motives, he has 
failed most signally. In what I have said I 
have been governed by the simple desire to 
discharge my duty here, and to state as clearly 
and succinctly as possible the grounds upon 
which I feel myself constrained to vote. I 
have been influenced by no desire whatever to 
impair, in the slightest degree, any title of the 
illustrious General whose name has been so 
frequently introduced into this debate, to the 
honor, respect, and gratitude of his country. 
That is all | have to say upon that point. 

In regard to my political position, | prefer 
always that my acts shall speak—lI care little 
ahout mere names. I call myself a Democrat; 
but it is of little consequence how athers may 
think fit to designate me, so lor z as | am 
satisfied that the principles which | hold are 
sound and Democratic, and that the applica- 
tions which J propose to make of those princi- 
ples are just and proper. Epithets are always 
cheap, but not always fit. Every Senator with 
whom I have served here during the past three 
years will, I think, do me the justice to say 
that I have upon all occasions studiously 
avoided any word and any act which could in 
any way wound or offend any one of my fellow 
Senators. I have endeavored to maintain, hon- 
estly, fearlessly, and without reserve and with 
entire courtesy, the principles which | hold, 
and to vindicate their proper application. I do 
not often trespass upon the attention and for- 
prefer generally 
rather to listen to the counsels of those who haye 
more wisdom apd more experience than [ 
claim. 

It is proper, however, now to say, after what 
has fallen from the Senator from Maryland, 
that I claim no membership in the Democratic 
Party, as organized upon the Baltimore plat- 
form. I did not vote for their candidate at the 
recent election. I did not believe in the plat- 
form constructed at Baltimore as an exposition 
of Democratic principles; and when the dis- 
tinguished sentlelaten who was nominated there, 
and for whom, as an individual, a citizen, a 
soldier, and a statesman, I cherish all possible 
respect—when that distinguished gentleman 


placed himself on that platform, I felt myself 


constrained, by fidelity to my own convictions 
of right and duty, to withhold from him my 
support. I did so, and under similar circum- 
stances | would do so again ; for | haye neyer 
yet learned to ask how many may stand with 
me, but whether I stand upon the rock of prin- 
ciple and truth. I can stand alone if necessary. 





recollects that a charge of unfairness | It 


ual, even if he be but his equal, let| of 








is more able, doubtless, to stand sur- 
rounded by friends and re wapecd but it is 
not impossible, sustained by the consciousness 
right purpose, to do. right, to stand alone. 
| have no wish, therefore, that any responsi- 
sig ee ything that I may say or do shall 
he charged upon the Compromise Democracy, 
or any individual of that party. 
what and I this debate 
will not Ro seteen inte ead thoagh 
y a little attention to the honorable Senator 
Maryland, [Mr. Pratt.] . de gras 


tection [ concei 
on individual in debate, a 





‘ there is such power, it will 
‘of it. That section of the Union that will offer 


would not allads wo it—to he Senate for pro. 


ded, upon a formal vote, that it was in order 
to accuse a man of acting here from other 
motives than those which should aptuate a 
Senator. That you will find amongst your re- 
corded decisions ; but the rule of parliamentary 
| law is different, and it is this: that the con- 

sequences of & measure may be reprobated in 
strong terms, but to arraign the motives of 
those who propose or advocate it is a person- 
ality, and against order. Therefore, sir, I con- 
tend that when the Senator from Maryland 
says that I am not sincere, and do not mean 
what I say, if he had said it of any man that 
was inside of a healthy organization he would 
have been out of order. 

Now, sir, I want to thank the honorable Sen- 
ator from Maryland. What I have said before 
was not to thank him; but I desire now to 
thenk him a vg He says, of all men in 
the United States, | am the last one to give an 
exposition of the Whig platform. Now, sir, this 
is the sixth year of my term in the Senate, and 
if I have achieved that, I have done all that I 
proposed ; and [ can, like Simeon, “depart in 

eace ;” for it has been the great complaint 
brought against me at home, that while I was 
here | was a Whig all the time—a Whig in 
disguise, and not very much disguised at that. 
Now, I have the certificate of the honorable 
Senator from Maryland that, of all men in the 
world, I am the very last to speak for the Whig 
| platform. Sir, I am rejoiced at that. But let 
| me tell the honorable Senator that I never un- 
| dertook to speak for it; and the honorable Sen- 
| ator from Missisippi did not call upon me to 
| speak for it, but he called upon me to give an 
Bs 94 ; safe 

| exposition which I had given of it in a recent 
| visit which I made to the West. 
| The honorable Senator from Georgia alto- 
| gether over-estimates my powers, both of rea- 
| soning seriously or of being humorous. Sir, it 
| is no sort of merit in a man to exhibit humor, 
i if he has the subjects of it all around him. But 
| when a man has to travel away off to a dis- 
' tance, and from the fields of imagination to 
| bring up something to excite the ludicrous, 
| there is some merit in it. But when a man has 
subjects all around him, and he has only just 
to put out his hand and touch them, there is 
no great merit in it. The Senator, therefore, 
aver-estimates my powers altagether. Upon 
another field, | haye no doubt | should most 
signally fail. The compliment is to the ri¢h- 
ness of the material, and not to the skill of the 
faperator. |Laughter.| 

Having said thus much, I come back to the 
question. In regard to that, the honorable 
Senator from Maryland paid me a compliment, 
though he did not mean to do so. He said that 
I made one remark which was applicable to 
the subject before us. I desire to be just, and 
I wish [ could return the compliment. [Laugh- 
ter. | 


SOUTHERN COMMER(IAL CONVENTION. 


A Southern Commercial Convention met at 
Baltimore on the 18th instant, for the purpose, 
if we understand the movement, of drawing 
away from New York a portion of the trade of 
the South and West, which it is said does not 
legitimately belong to her, and concentrating 
it specially in Baltimore. The New York pa- 
pers seem disposed to brand the movement as 
sectional, and the New York Herald heads its 
report of it thus: “ The Southern Commercial 





South, Southwest, ard W est— Manifesto against 
the North,” §c. ' 

An examination of the report dogs not jus- 
tify such q representation. ‘The Convention in 
its composition was sectional, but how could it 
be otherwise? It met specially to promote 
the commercial interests of the South, and en- 
courage the movements now in progress by 
Baltimore, to secure her share of the Western 
and Southern trade. But there Was nothing 
in its spirit or design hostile to the North. it 
is true that its officers generally were extreme 
Southern men; and that Mr. Dawson, the 


haps one or two other individuals, seemed un- 
able to rid themselyes of a partisan section- 
ality. But in the proceedings of the Conyen- 
tion, and the speeches generally of members, 
we can see nothing to condemn, 

Resolutions were passed, referring to the com- 
pletion of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad— 
an event not far distant—which would connect 
Baltimore intimately with the Great West; and 
it was recommended to the merchants of that 
city forthwith to establish lines of steamers to 
Liverpool, as a necessary preliminary to secu- 
ring a fair proportion of the trade of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley. 

Whether jhe recommendation of the Con- 
vention will be heeded, remains to be seen. 
We recollect that, twenty years ago, while a 
citizen of Baltimore, we wrote a series of arti- 
cles, at the ‘instance of a highly intelligent 
mercantile friend there, urging the policy of a 
direct trade with Europe. The same policy 
has been insisted upon from time to time, with 
every variety of argument; but it is a fact, 
that while Baltimore has been rapidly growing 
in wealth and population, the revenue from 
her importations has steadily fallen off. 

Now, this evil cannat be remedied by Con. 
yentions, by complaints of the unreasonable- 
ness of Southern People, by talking of the 
danger of the great concentration of capital 
at New. York, or by appeals, such as Mr. Daw- 
son indulged in, about the advantages Balti- 
more holds out for the transit of Southern gen- 
tlemen and their slaves without molestation. 

The capitalists of Baltimore must first make 
their city so easy of access to the Mississippi 
Valley, that-it can be reached as soon, as safely, 
as cheaply, and as comfortably, as New York 
and Boston; and then they must show the 
West that it gan exchange its products there 
for foreign goods op as good terms as in any 
Northern gity. The first object is on the eve 
of accomplishment; the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad, it is said, will be opened to Wheel- 
ing in a few months. 

But what of the second object? How long 
before the capital, intelligence, and enterprise 
of Baltimore will command a direct trade with 
Europe?  It'is for her merchants and capital- 
ists, not Conventions and politicians, to say. 

One member of the Convention, from Vir- 
ginia, uttered a great many wholesome truths, 
which contrasted well with the romancing of 
Mr. Orr, about the great railroad enterprise of 
South Carolipa, as compared with that of Mas- 
sachusetts, and the superiority of the South over 
the North in wealth und comfort. We copy 
the report of the Virginia member’s remarks, 
from the New York Herald : 


“Mr. Burwell of Virginia then rose, to in- 
quire whether, he having not been present 
when the resolutions were read, there was any- 
thing in them in relation to a railroad from 
the Mississippi to the Pacific. On being an- 
swered that there were no such resolutions, he 
expressed, in strong terms, his surprise that 
this Convention was not so Southern a body as 
he expected to find it, and not so Southern as 
he desired it to be. He came there as the rep- 
resentative of the South, and he was mortified 
and surprised to find that the South was so 
poorly represented, there being, he said, scarce- 
ly a coroner’s jury present. He proceeded at 
great length to repudiate the idea that the 
rights of the South were to be preserved and. 
protected by the means of capital alone, or that 
the South was or 2 down by the North. The 
rights of the South depend upon the diction, or 
views, of no man or set of men, but the ener- 
gy, enterprise, and perseverance, of the citi- 
zens of the Southern Beaten If South de- 
sires its rights ted, it must show itself 

of the will and ability to maintain 

bem. [Cheers.| The great secret of North- 
ern supremacy, Won fran was, that the 
{ emigration from forei untries pours 
fat their seaports, and that. there is, aes al- 
ways has been, more people at the North than 
at the South. Population is power, and where 
act an increase 
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Movement—Appeal to the Merchants of the | 


President, Mr. Orr of South Carolina, and per- | 


the stand-still policy that had governed the 
State of Virginia, and enumerated various lo- 
calities that had gone backward instead of for- 
ward—had steadily decreased in business im- 
array and population, With regard to 

orfolk, he said, that were it not for the mar- 
ket trade of Norfolk with which -he supplies 
the North, that even her oysters would starve. 
The census returns would show that Virginia 
had lost sufficient population, by emigration to 
the West, to make two or three States; and 
they hed gone because they could do better 
elsewhere—because there was not profitable 
and suitable employment offered to them at 
home. Noman could go to New York, with 
industry, and not find employment; but there 
was no employment to be found at the South. 
As an evidence of the various means of liveli- 
hood to be found in New York, he described a 
visit to Barnum’s Museum, where, after view- 
ing the Happy Family, and examining what 
he considered its greatest curiosity—the pro- 
prietor himself—he wandered into the upper 
part of the building, and there he met with a 
physician, who was in constant attendance on 
a sick ostrich, having been employed at a sal- 
ary of $800 per annum, who was using his ut- 
most exertions to profong its life, as well as his 
employment. When a man could get such a 
salary in New York for attending a sick friend, 
how could any one despair of obtaining remu- 
nerating employment in that city? It was the 
enterprise and perseverance of the North that 
enabled them to attract even the South to their 
marts. De Witt Clinton might be called the 
greatest enemy to the South; for it was him 
that started the great New York canals, which 
have developed the resources of that great 
State, and added so greatly to its present posi- 
tion. He did not crush the South directly, but 
he did it indirectly. If the South cannot do 
us well as the North for the American citizen, 
he will not come to you, but go where there is 
a yariety of pursuits, and where he is sure to 
meet with a reward for his industry and perse- 
yerance.” 

cw care 


STATE DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION IN MICHIGAN. 


The State Central Committee of the Democ- 
racy of Michigan, opposed to Hunkerism and 
Slavery, has called a State Mass Convention, 
to meet at Jackson on the 12th of January 
next, at 11 o’clock, to adopt such measures as 
may be thought advisable for the organization 
of the Party throughout the State. The Com- 
mittee, in issuing the call, “feel confident that 
it gives expression to the almost unanimous de- 
sire of the Party. They are confident that it 
will be readily felt and appreciated that organ- 
ization has become a duty of great importance, 
and its accomplishment ‘vill be likely to be at- 
tended with the most gratifying results. The 
' success which attended ouy appeal to the popu- 
lar voice in 1848, numbering in our ranks in 
that canvass nearly one-sixth of the entire vote 
of the State, was owing, in a great degree, to 
the spirited organization under which that 
campaign was conducted.” 

We omit the prefix, “Free,” for a “ Slave 
Democracy” is a solecism, and we can recog- 
nise no Democracy which shrinks from the 
application of the Democratic Principle to 
Slayery, as well as to any other form of injus- 
tice and inequality. 
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CONGRESSIONAL PROCEEDINGS. 
THIRTY-SECOND CONGRESS — SECOND SESSION. 
SENATE. 

Tvuespay, DecemBER 21. 

Mr. Sumner presented the memorial of the 
Peace Society. i 

Mr. Dodge, of fowa, yave notice that he 
would ai an early day move to call up the 
Homestead bill. 

Mr. Brooke introduced a bill repealing all 
duties on ‘imported railroad iron. 

The resolution authorizing the President to 
confer the rank of Lieutenant General hy bre- 
vet, was taken up. 

{The debate and action on this is reported 
in another place. : 

After a short Executive Session, the Senate 
adjourned, 


WepnespaY, DECEMBER 22. 


The Chair laid before the Senate a commu- 
nication from the Secretary of the Treasury, 
——s a plan for the classification of clerks. 

Mr. Wade introduced a bill to relinquish to 
the State of Ohio the unfinished portion of the 
Cumberland road within that State. 

Mr. Gwin introduced a bill authorizing the 
construction of 9 rgilpqad to the Pacific, with 
branghes ; the establishment of postal arrange- 
wients between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 
He moved it be made the special order for the 
10th of January next. 

A long debate took place, and finally the 
subject was made the special order for that 
day. 

The bill giving further remedies to patentees 
was taken up, and, after debate, was postponed 
till Tuesday next. 

The Senate then took up the bill changing 
the compensation of Senators and members of 
Congress from the present allowance to an an- 
nuvai salury af two thousand dollars, with the 
present mileage, computed, however, by a 
straight line, and deducting ten dollars for 
each day’s absence from Congress, unless in 
cases of illness of himself, wife, or child—such 
excuse to be sustained on oath. 

Mr. Underwood addressed the Senate in sup- 
port of the bill. 

Mr. Badger, though he admitted the present 
compensation was altogether inadequate, was 
opposed to any bill on this subject. 

The debate was further continued ; and then, 
on motion of Mr. Badger, the bill was indefi- 
italy postponed—yeas 21, nays 19. 

The Senate then adjourned. 


Tuurspay, DecemBerR 23. 


Mr. Badger moved that, when the Senate 
adjourn to-day, it adjourn to meet on Monday. 
After some debate, the motion was agreed to. 

After petitions, &¢., 

Mr. Mason submitted a resolution callin 
for copies of the Diplomatic notes, weosteal 
from the Governments of Great Britain and 
France, proposing a tripartite convention of 
the three Governments, to prevent Spain from 
being divested of Cuba. 


The correspondence of the Baltimore Sun 
presents an abstract of the debate as follows: 


Mr. Mason said that it was known from the 
President’s message that this convention was 
roposed. The policy of this Government had 
ong been known. So long as Cuba shall ye- 
main @ province and dependency of Spain, we 
haye nothing to say ; but should any ambitious 
or grasping potentate, by rapine or otherwise, 
seek to obtain Cuba from Spain, then it wag 
our duty to interfere and prevent it, cost what 
it may. This was known to all Europe, and 
why then this overture? It was because those 
two powers believed there was a tendency in 
the popular feelings of this nation to take Cuba, 
and they desired by this means to prevent it. 

For himself, representing a portion of this 
Confederacy as deeply concerned ihe future 
relations of Cuba as any other, he was willing, 
so long as Cuba remained a possession of Spain, 
that x I should remain so, until Spain, by her 
voluntary cession, or Cuba herself, shall break 
the ties binding her to the mother country, 
and propose yoluntary annexation. Then she 
must be'ours. 

He denounced all marauding attempts or de- 
signs on Cuba. Cuba was as much the pro 
erty of Spain, as Néw Mexico or California 
was of the United States ; and all the dictates 
of honesty, national character, &c., required 
that the righta of Spain should be respected— 
scrupulously regarded. 

This overture also meant that these two Gov- 
ernments never would permit that acquisition 
to take place. He declared that be this as it 
might, when the time came, as it would, when 
the fruit was ripe, and should drop from the 
parent tree, all Europe combined could not 
prevent it falling to this Union. 

The acquisition of Cuba by the United States 
was aaaily a question of time ; it would occur 
as certain as that the earth revolves on its 
axis. He thought the correspondence should 
be made public. The present administration 
he believed had delayed the aquisition of 


Cuba 
best way to expedite the acquisition of 
Pa nigh Phe Sade perfect good faith towards 
Spain ; requiring our citizens to respect her do- 
mestic law, and to refrain from r and 
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before long, in the fullness of time, Spain will 
voluntarily acquiesce in the necessity for allow- 
ing Cuba to come quietly into our possession. 

He regretted that the President, in his mes- 
sage, had said the acquisition of Cuba would 
be fraught with evil. In his opinion, no evil 
would result to this Union, if Cuba were annex- 
ed to-morrow. He desired it to go forth to the 
world, that when the time comes when, in good 
faith, and with due regard to the national hon- 
or, it would become necessary to annex Cuba 
to the United States, it would be done, and 
Europe would have to hold her peace, 

_ Mr. Cass followed in earnest support of the 
views of Mr. Mason, in repudiation of filibus- 
terism, of the acts of Mr. aw, and in favor of 
the acquisition of Cuba in the proper manner, 
and at the proper time. He commented at large 
upon the subject of intervention and manifest 
destiny, and the future relations of the United 
States with the world. 

_ Mr. Underwood followed, laying down his 
views on filibusterism and progress. He was 
in favor of developing the internal resources of 
the Union, rather than extending its territorial 
limits, 

A motion to postpone the resolution was de- 
bated, and it was then postponed till Tuesday 


week. Mr. Soulé having the floor, the Senate 
then adjourned. 


Monpay, Decemser 27. 


A few unimportant resolutions were passed, 


some private bills were disposed of, and the 
Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Turspay, Decempnr 21. 

On motion of Mr. Houston, of Alabama, the 
House went into Committee of the Whole, and 
again took up the President’s message. Mr. 
Clingman’s resolution being pending, for the 
removal of the duty on railroad iron. 
Mr. 'T. M. Howe, of Pennsylvanig, moved, in 
amendment, that the act to that eifect should 
cease after June next, in which Mr. Clingman 
concurred. 
Mr. Howe went into a history of the iron 
manufactories of Pennsylvania, 
Mr. Cartter opposed the amendment, refer- 
red to the agricultural interests of Ohio, and 
again expressed himself in favor of free trade 
and direct taxation. 
The amendment was negatived—only 44 
voting in the affirmative. 
Various other amendments were proposed, 
which were negatived. 

The resolution, as first introducad, to, refer 
the subject to the Committee of Ways and 
Means, was ultimately carried. 

Mr. Seymour, af New York, moved to amend 
the resolution, referring the subject of harbors 
to the Committee on Commerce, by adding 
that of rivers, and explained the grounds upoa 
which he made the motion. Carried. 

The resolutions were then agreed to as origi- 
nally introduced, except that referring to the 
Committee on Lands, which was amended so 
as to authorize them to consider the expedien- 
cy of graduating the price of public lands, and 
making donations to actual settlers. 

The House having resumed, the resolutions 
were agreed to, with the exception of that re- 
ferring tha “rivers” to the Committee on Com- 
mer¢é ; pending which, the House adjourned. 

Wennespay, December 22. 

The first business before the House was the 
taking the yeas and nays upon the motion of 
Mr. Seymour, to refer the subject of “rivers” 
to the Committee on Commerce; which was 
agreed to by a vote of 84 to 63. 

The Speaker then called for petitions from 
States, it being the regular order of business, 
and subsequently for resolutions. 

Several unimportant ones was submitted, 
and the House adjourned. 

‘$HURSDAY, DEcEMBER 23. 

‘fhe House took up the resolution, submitted 
on & former day, to authorize the Superintend- 
ent of Printing to employ two clerks and a 
messenger. 

Mr. Cartter, of Ohio, moved the previous 
question. 

Jt was moved to lay the resolution on the 
table ; but there was no quorum voting. 

Mr. Richardson, of [linois, moved that when 
the House adjourn, it adjourn to meet on Mon- 
day ; which was agreed to—yeas 78, nays 47. 

A motion to adjourn having failed, that to 
lay the resolution on the table was taken by 
tellers, and negatived—yeas 52, nays 72. 

The yeas and nays were then taken on the 
passage of the resolution; which was negativ- 
ed—yeas 74, nays 77. 

Mr. Houston, Chairman of the Committee 
of Ways and Means, submitted the Deficiency 
bill, and that for the support of the army, 
which were referred to the Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Uniong That for 
the Civil and Diplomatic expenses of the Gov- 
ernment, with accompanying commanications, 
was ordered to be printed. 

The message of the President, and accom- 
panying reports of the heads of Departments, 
were then reported to the House. 

The House adjourned till Monday. 


Monpay, DeceMBER 27. 


A motion to suspend the rules for the pur- 
of taking up the Senate resolution au- 
thorizing the President to confer the title of 
Lieutenant General (on General Scott) failed— 
74 yeas, 70 nays—two-thirds being necessary 
to carry such @ motion. 
The attendance was thin, and after vain at- 
tempts at the transaction of business, the House 
adjourned. 
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IMPORTANT LAW CASE. 


Our special correspondent at Washington 
has sent us a statement of the facts and argu- 
ments in a highly interesting case now pend- 
ing ia the Supreme Court of the United States, 
which presents a very important point of con- 
troversy, relative to the power to enact laws 
for the arrest and delivery of fugitive slaves, 
The case arose under the Fugitive Slave Act 
of Illinois, and involves the question whether 
the power ta legislate on the subject of the 
delivery of fugitive slaves does not vest, exclu- 
sively, either in Congress or in the several 
States ; and if so, which has the jurisdiction— 
the State, or the Federal authority ¢ 

Dr. Richard Eels, a warm-hearted, benevo- 
lent man, and highly respectable physician, 
was indicted, under a statute of Illinois, for 
harboring and secreting a fugitive slave; was 
convicted and sentenced to pay a fine of four 
hundred dollars. From this sentence an a 
peal was taken to the Supreme Court of Ili- 
nois, where the sentence was affirmed by a di- 
vided Court. Judge (now Senator) Shields de- 
livered the opinion of the majority, and Judge 
Lockwood the opinion of the minority (among 
whom was the Chief Justice) against affirma- 
tion of the sentence, 

From this judgment of the Supreme Court 
of [linois @ writ of error was taken to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. The 
cause stood first on the docket for the present 
term, and was argued by Senator Chase, of 
Ohio, orally, and by Mr. Dixon, of Illinois, in 
writing, for Dr. Eels, and by Mr. McDougal, 
Attorney General of Illinois, also in writing, 
for the State. 

The leading point made by the plaintiff in 
in error is, that the exclusive power to legislate 
in relation to the arrest and delivery of fugitive 
slaves is vested either in Congress or in the 
States ; and that as Congress had already (by 
the act of 1793) a. thereon, the State 
sould not, and therefore the statute under which 
the plaintiff in error was convicted and sen- 
tenced, is void. Thus the case necessarily 
brings under review the decision of the Su- 

me Court in the famous case of Sprigg vs. 
The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, in which 
the Court held that the master of a fugitive 
slave had a right to seize him and take him 
out of the State where found, without any pro- 
cess; and, second, that the exclusive power of 
legislating upon the subject of fagitives from 
service is vested in Congress. 

Senator Chase is well known to hald the 
opinion that no such rights of seizure and de- 
portation exist in the master ; and that the 

wer to legislate on the subject of fugitives 
ey service is not in Congress at all, but exclu- 
sively in the State Legislatures, That is the 
“Free Democratic” doctrine; and it will be 
seen at once that this opinian operates against 
his own client. In opening his argument to 
the Court, he adverted to his own opinions, and 
to his endeavors to impress them upon the 


Court; but, having failed in these attempts, he 
som claimed the enefit of the edjudieation in 


the Prigg case for his client in the suit. 
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2. That if Congress and the State Legislature 
possessed concurrent powers of legislation, (as 
Is the opposing argument,) the exercise of the 
power by Congress must necessarily supersede 
the exercise of the same power by a State 
Legislature ; and, therefore, 

That Congress having by law prohibited the 
harboring and secreting of fugitive servants 
under a penalty payable to the claimant, no 
act of State legislation prohibiting the same acts 
under @ penalty payable to the State, could be 
valid. How—he argued—can the same man, 
for the same offence, and at the same time, be 
arrested by Nations! officers and State officers ; 
be tried in National courts, and in State courts; 


and in case of non-payment of penalty be im- 


priconed in National jails and State penitentia- 
ries ? 

3. That the right of the States to legislate 
could not be successfully esserted on the ground 
that it was a simple police power. To sustain 
this position, he quoted the opinions cf Chief 
Justice Taney om Judge Daniel in the Prigg 
case ; and further argued, that even if it were 
a police power, still, the whole power of legis- 
lation having been vested in Congress, accord- 
ing to the majority of the court, no part of it 
could remain in the States, by whatever name 
it might be called. 

Noone can fail to see the important political 
bearing which the decision in this case must 
have. Unless the Supreme Court reverses its 
own opinion, (long aga delivered, and ever 
since looked up to as the highest exposition of 
the constitutional law,) and declares that there 
is no exclusive jurisdiction, either in Congress or 
the States, but that their power is concurrent, 
one of two things must result—either all State 
enactments on the subject must fide from the 
statute books, and the plaintiff in error in the 
present case be relieved from his sentence ; or, 
the very Fugitive Slave Act of Congress, which 
80 recently convulsed the land, must be de- 
clared invalid, and be blotted from the pages 
of Federal law. The public will await, with 
deep interest, the decision of the court. 

N. Y. Times. 

The Supreme Court has decided as might 
have been expected. The constitutionality of 
the [Illinois law is affirmed, and citizens are 
now liable to double prosecution and double 
punishment for the same offence. Whatever 
helps Slavery is constitutiopal—whatever hurts 
it is uncanstijutional !—Ed. Era, 
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EXTRACTS FROM OUR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Dayton, Ohio, Dec. 2, 1852.—1 see nothing 
in the Era in regard to the new series of tracts 
for the, people, or whatever other name you 
choose to give it, published semi-monthly. I 
hope you will commence the publication as 
early as the first of January, and strike off at 
least 100,000 copies; they will all be wanted 
before the year is out. Publish the liétle 
sheet, as we want, and it will avé only do a 
great good of itself, but will help to extend the 
circulation of the Eva. It was so, I know, 
with the Tracts for the People which you pub- 
ished in Cincinnati. 

Canajoharie, N. Y., Dec. 16, 1852.—I think 
the friends of Freedom have reason to rejoice 
at present, for I think the cause is travelling 
with railroad speed. And I look upon the 
Era as one of the main instrumentalities. And 
before I would do without it, I would do with 
but one meal of victuals per day. 

Constantine, O., Dec. 8, 1852.—There are a 
great many Whigs and Democrats here that will 
not vote with the old parties again. ‘The vote in 
this town this fall, for John P. Hale, was about 
twenty-five ; if it were to be to-day, I think it 
would be a hundred. I cannot do much to 
advance the Free Soil cause, but I mean to do 
what I can, by circulating your very valuable 
paper, and also the Christian Press. I think 
if John P. Hale should get the nomination in 
1856, he will be elected, without any doubt. 


Clinton, De Witt co., Ill., Dec. 3, 1852.—The 
cause is prospering here, though the vote was 
small, for the want of organization more than 
the want of Anti-Slavery feeling. Several of 
these subscribers voted the last election for one 
or the other of the old parties; but they now 
show by their works that this has been the last 
time. The friends to the cause of Liberty here 
are determined to organize, and do up things 
more effectually hereafter. 

Charlestown, Mass., Dec. 13, 1852.—Enclosed 
you will please find seventy-five dollars, in -pay- 
ment for fifty copies of the Era, which you 
will please to send as directed, &c. 

I wish also to say, I approve of the plan to 
raise $10,000, to put Mr. Hale into the field 
for the next four years, as a public lecturer, 
and will he one to pay $100 for that purpose. 





SEWING MACHINES. 

The following article, which is copied from the 
New York Tribune of the 27th of November, gives a 
description of the various Sewing Machines in exist- 
ence, and accords to Dr. Avery’s machine the pref- 
erence over all others. See advertisement in another 
column. 

“Tailors and seamstresses contend that the sewing 
done by machinery is not substantial. We think 
this is an erroneous opinion. It seems to us, on 
careful examination, to be as strong and durable as 
is necessary; moreover, it is done more evenly and 
regularly than by hand. 

“ We have examined six Sewing Machines, viz: 

“1, That of Elias Howe, jr., patented September, 
1846, sold for $125. 

2. That of I. M. Singer, sold for $125. 

“3. That of A. B. Wilson, patented November, 
1850. 

“4, That of J. M. Magnin—a French invention. 

“5. That of Morey & Johnson, of Massachusetts. 

“@, That of Dr. Otis Avery, patented October, 
1852, sold for $25. [Sold by Charles Nettleton, 251 
Broadway, New York.] 

“ Mr. Howe’s is the first practical Sewing Machine 
invented; he considers that the others infringe upon 
his patent, and threatens to sue their purchasers 
accordingly. He uses two threads, and an accurate 
idea of his seam will be formed by twisting two 
threads together, and imagining them so disposed as 
that the point where they cross each other is always 
in the cloth—one of them forming the visible portion 
of the stitch on one side, and the other on the other. 
Theo machines of Singer, Wilson, and Morey & John- 
ton, uso needles of a kind different fram Howe's, but 
produce the same stitch as his. Of these four, all are 
equally correct ard good in respect to mechanical 
principles; but, as they differ widely in many par- 
ticulara— one being vertical, and another horizon- 
tal; one carrying its own cloth, and another re- 
quiring that it should be carried by hand — actual 
trial can only decide which is the best for practical 
use; and such a trial we have not had the opportu- 
nity of witnessing. We have, however, seen shirts, 
pantaloons, coats, and Morocco shoes, made by them, 
and have thoroughly tried the strength of the seams, 
and have found them satisfactory. In most if not all 
cases, the material would give way and tear, but the 
sewing would not rip. The perfect regularity of the 
stitches made by these machines renders them very 
useful for fancy work like shirt-bosoms. For an inch 
of seam, three inches of thread are used. A person 
with a machine will do from five to ten times as 
much work as with the needle. In several large 
shops they aré used, and many persons wear gar- 
ments made by them, without a suspicion of the 
fact. 

Magnin’s machine operates with a single thread, 
and produces what is known as the tambour stitch. 
It may do you for embroidery, and has even been 
arranged with several needles, and used for that pur- 
pose, but it is worth nothing for sewing. Its princi- 
pal defects are, that when one stitch is broken, the 
whole seam will unravel; that’ it requires cight 
inches of thread for every inch of sewing; and that 
in fancy work it gives different results on the two 
sides of clath. e 

Dr. Avery’s machine, exhibited here at the Fair of 
the American Institute, is completely original — its 
features and arrangements not being borrowed from 
those of other inventors. It operates with two nee- 
dles and two threads, which it interlocks in some- 
thing like 9 tambour stitch. We have examined its 
work with great care, and have cut every other 
stitch on one side of the cléth, and still have found 
the seam quite as strong a3 any other, having none 
of the defects of the ordinary tambour stitch. It 
uses more thread than either of the other American 

machines, but less than the French. In respect to 
rapidity af work, we think there is no great differ- 
ence. The great advantages of Avery's machine are 
its more simple mechanism and its great cheapness. 
For household use, these are of great importance. In 
respect to price, we judge that the machines now 
sold for $125 will have to come down very consider- 
ably before they are extensively adopted by the 









community — New York Tribune. 


A WEEK LATER FEOM EUROPE. 


The steamship Canada has arrived at Boston, 
with Liverpool dates to the 11th instant. 

The news from England is not important. 

The — of France has set at liberty a 
great number of political prisoners. 

The English and Belgian Ministers have 
formally presented their letters accrediting 
them to the Imperial Court. 

Austria is said to look with a jealous eye 
upon the movements of the new Emperor of 
France. Rumors are started of a plot at Savoy 
Pr 7 France to annex that flourishing dis- 

rict. 

The law regarding the press has passed the 
Belgian Chambers. Its Guodiods tnt very 
stringent. 


—-—-e—_—_——_ 


DEATH. 


Fort MILLER, December 23, 1852. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 


Dear Sir: The advocate, defender, and benefactor 
of the oppressed, and countenancer of your valuable 
paper at Fort Miller, Mr. Joun Srort, died on the 
‘9th of June, in the eighty-second year of his age. 
He was an advocate and benefactor of the oppressed. 


DOUBLE CYLINDER PRESS FOR SALE. 


For sale, a Double Cylinder Press, 30 by 42 inches, 
of Hoe’s make, with Taylor's patent springs, and 
points. It is in good running order. Specimens of 
work done on it will be supplied to those wishing to 
pees Apply to JOSEPH B. TATE, or BUELL & 

LANCHARD, Washington, D.C. Letters must be 
postpaid. 








New York, 62 William street, Room No. 12. 


: Ayeucy is established for the purchase and vale, on 
commission, of unimproved mines and mining stocks in 

companies organized and at work. Also, for furnishing alk 
kinds of machinery and mining tools, as ordered. Also, the: 

chemical analysis 0! ores and other snb+tancee, as forward 
ed from any pars of the country. A printed circular, giving 
fali explanations, will be sent in answer to any post paid 
letter, enclosing one three cent vost offi:e stam 

Dee 30 -ly J. R. BARBOUR & CO 

AVERY'S SEWING MACHINES, 
Price only $25!— Patented October 19, 1852. 


b ger wachine is acknowledged by all who have used it 
at to be superior tc that of any other sewing machine ever 
invented tor iss simplicity, compactness, the beanty amd 
strengyh of its stitch, and its cheapness. It weighs about 
2 pounds, and costs only from $25 to $30 It will work 
heatiy, wita the smuliest thread, the finest muslin, eam- 
bric, or siik. as well 48 linen, woollen, ant cotton gouds, and 
all kinds of leather. It is so simple that « chi'd of ten 
years of age oan understand and work it rapidly, wivhont 
any danger of its getting out of order and can do the work 
of more than twenty seamstreases much better in every re- 
spect than ic can be done by hind. The stitches are inde- 
perdent of each other—so much 6», that if every other 
stitch is cut, the stam still holds good and strong. It is 
unlike aad much be'ter taunany otner sewing machine ever 
invented. This m chine is pecnliarly a@apted to family 
use, as if will do ali kinds of sewing, aad, when known, will 
be generally iutroduced into fanyiies. 

The Avery Sewing Machire Company have perfected 
their arrangements for manufacturing on the largest scale, 
and will supply ayy number of machines at the shortest 
notice, OUOrdgys addressed to CHARLES Ne TPLETON, 
251 Byoadway, New York wili receive prompt attention. 
Dec. 30- 6mil 


‘PHILOSOPHICAL AND CHEMICAL APPARA- 
TUS 


NV ANUFACTURED by \. B. WARRING, for six 
yeare Professor of Chemincry and Natura, Philosophy 
at College Hiil, Poughkeepsie. He wit) be happy to opena 
correspondence with those wishiug to purchase such arts- 
cles or chemicals, or Who may have laboratories to arrange. 
Apparatus securely packed and sent to any part of the 
United States, at rates iower than the catalogue prices af 
any house in New York. Terms cash 
oughkeepzie, N. Y., Jan. 26, 1852, Feb. &. 


From J, Foster, Professor of Natural Philosophy and 
Mathematios, Union College. 
Union CotLecs, November 24, 1852 

It afforded me no little gratification to learn, some monthe 
since, that Mr.C B Warring had determined to establish 
a maunfactory of philosophical and chemical apparatus. 
Mr. W. isa graduate cf this college, and, while a student, 
united high classical attainments with accurate mathemat- 
ical knowledge, and a very decided taste fur the practic? 
pursuits of experimental science. During most of the 
physical course he therefore acted as volunteer assistant, 
preparing the experiments, and often constructing new ar- 
ticles of appuratas. The knowledge thus acquired has been 
established and extended by the facilities offered him while 
in charge ot the physical department of Mr. Bartlert’s ex- 
cellent Collegiate School. Such qualificatiuns cannot fail 
to be appreciated by those who wish to obtain or enlarge a 
stock of apparatus, and all who feel any interest in the pro- 
gress of physical ecience will see how important it is that 
such @ mau should meet with cordial and efficient encour- 
agement 

ir. W. has recent'y furnished, for the physical cabinet 
here, several articles of new and of must useful form, illus- 
trating statics, dynamics, hydrostatics. and electricity, 
which, by their beauty, firmness and moderate price, prove 
that the necersity of sending to Pais for good appuratus, 
in nearly every department, no longer exists. 

JOHN FOSTER. 


From Charles Bartlett, A. M.. Principal of the Poughkeep- 
sie Collegiate School. 
Cotiece Hitt, November 16, 1852. 

Daaa Sia: | have had occasion, during the twenty-five 
years that I have condacted a boarding school. to purchase 
and ase philosophics!and chemical aoparatus manufactured 
in some of the best manufactories in thie country and in 
England; and I have also used some manufactured by 
yourself, and I am happy to assure you that your appara- 
tus, in comple’ eness of finish and in working power, is su- 
perior to any I that have used 


Mr, C. B. Warrinc. 


Yours, truly, 
CHARLES BARTLETT. 
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